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THE DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Department of County Superintend- 
ents met in the Faculty Room of the 
Boys Central High School, Broad and Green 
streets on the mornings of December 30 and 
31 at 9 a. m. 
The officers were: President, Supt. N. E. 
Heeter, Clarion, Clarion county; Vice Presi- 


-dent, George A. Grim, Nazareth, Northampton 


county; Secretary, I. H. Russell, North East, 
Erie county; Treasurer, D. A. Kline, New 
Bloomfield, Perry county. Executive Com- 
mittee: Supts. James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 
Carbon county; David C. Locke, Beaver, Beay- 
er county and C. W. Stine, York, York county. 

The Department was called to order by 
President N. E. Heeter, in a pleasant wel- 
come to the superintendents and others in 
attendance. 

Dr. T. E. Finegan, who was announced on 
the program for the opening address before 
this department had been sent to Atlantic 
City by his physician, under orders to remain 
there and take no risks in his tardy con- 
valescence by efforts to address the State 
Convention assembled in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Harlan D. Updegraff, professor of Educational 
Administration of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has given much study to this sub- 
ject was introduced, and spoke upon 


ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. 


The World War has started important 
thanges in the social life which have neces- 
sarily affected the school as one of its chief 
nstitutions. The ultimate character of these 
changes is, however, not yet revealed. The 
new impulses will work themselves out over a 
long period of years and the final outcomes 
are dependent upon the steadfastness, fore- 
sight, patience, tact and courage of those 
who are in a position to guide the progress 
of events. We who are devoted to the in- 


“terest and welfare of the puble schools have 


tad a vast and weighty responsibility im- 
‘osed upon us, which we cannot evade. The 
chools can take a tremendous step forward 





as an agency in the shaping of our social 
life, if we do our part, or they can go back- 
ward—they cannot remain stationary. The 
war has made efficiency in management a 
shibboleth in every phase of life. We can 
take advantage of this new national standard 
and demand that it be realized in our schools 
in ;a@ ‘better way than ever before. The 
schools can be be made also to minister to 
every child’s need, to give every child equal 
opportunity to make the most of himself by 
providing that course of study, plant equip- 
ment and supplies which will count for his 
own best development, both for himself and 
as a member of society. As a member of a 
democracy, this is his birthright, but our 
schools have attempted to give only to a 
few children that which was rightfuly theirs— 
to those more intellectually inclined and who 
looked toward the professions. We do not have 
today a democratic course of study or plant 
equipment, but we can take advantage of the 
fervor for democracy generated by the war 
to help secure them. 

To me it seems to be our solemn duty as 
members of the profession of teaching to 
see that public education gets all from the 
new world order that soceity will give, -that 
it is our responsibility to secure conditions 
which will permit the public schools to render 
their fullest service to mankind. It is our 
duty and our responsibility more than that 
of any other members of society because we 
are the social group to which the educational 
interests are entrusted. If we fail, it will 
be to our eternal shame. 

While there are many internal problems 
that have to be dealt with in order to make 
the schools take their new place in the social 
life, most of them have a financial bearing; 
and it is in this particular, also, that we 
come into most intimate contact with other 
social groups. Society must .give us the 
money and must be guided by us in its 
expenditure. In order to secure these rights 
we must in turn have a rational, thorough- 
going program of expenditures and must pro- 
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duce results commensurate to the cost. There 
are three features of this situation that we 
are to consider today; namely, the sources 
from which additional funds may be secured, 
the amounts needed, and the best policy for 
placing these funds in the various school 
districts of the State. 

1, The first method of ircreased support 
which naturally occurs to one is to revise the 
procedure involved in the assessment of prop- 
erty. I presume that in most of the cities, 
boroughs and townships of the state there 
are certain favored individuals, corporations 
and institutions whose property is as: 
at much smaller per cent of its true value 
than the property of others. This is due 
fundamentally to the fact that assessors are 
elected locally and that persons or individuals 
favored . by the assessor have some claim 
personally, politically or otherwise upon him. 
This situation results naturally from the na- 
ture of our body politic. In our country 
sovereignty resides in the individual and not 
in a kingdom or in a parliament, and the ten- 
dency is for the individual to get the fullest 
possible advantage out of the Government for 
himself. While we have a centralized govern- 
ment on the legislative side, we have a decen- 
tralized government on the executive side. 
This arrangement permits the largest possible 
control of government by the individual or 






obviously the least control of government over 


the individual. 

It is plain to be seen that any increased 
support from this source depends upon such 
a reform in our assessment system as can 
be brought about only through a centralized 
assessment office with headquarters in the 
State Capitol, with local assessors appointed 
through civil service upon merit, given per- 
manent tenure and adequate pay. Expert 
scientific study of the values of property 
will then be possible and property may be 
assessed at as near its true value as the 
conditions of life and the abilities of men 
permit, without regard to the influence of 
any man or group of men. But the fact 
that we do not have a state general property 
tax in Pennsylvania makes the possibility of 
this reform very remote. 

2. Another deficiency in our local assess- 
ment for schools is the difference in the stand- 
ard of valuations followed in the various 
school districts. Our study shows that in 
some districts property is assessed on the av- 
erage at almost its true value, certainly 90 
per cent, while in others the valuations average 
20 or even 10 per cent of their true value. 

The variation in -the rates of assessment 
are shown in Digragram 1 (See Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, 1919, page 148) and in 
the tables distributed (See Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings, 1919, page 244). Taken all in 
all we must regard boards of County assess- 
ors as one measure which might be secured 
that could furnish us some substantial re- 
sult although inadequate im itself alone. 

3. The increasing of local taxes for schools 
is possible in most of the districts in the 
State and in some districts the increase could 
be very large—500 per cent or even more. But, 
on the other hand, there are other districts 
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which have reached the social limit—poor dis- 
tricts—unfertile agricultural regions, mining 
boroughs, ete. They, if left unaided, will fall 
relatively farther behind in any forward edu- 
cational movement in the State as a whole. 

4. A county taxing unit. This will eliminate 
differences among districts within counties, 
but not among counties, and these differences 
are very large. With such a plan we would 
have poor counties in a similar plight, although 
possibly not quite so bad as tne poor districts. 

5. As a fifth method of increasing school 
support a State School Tax upon property 
should be considered. There are very great 
inequalities in the amounts of wealth behind 
each teacher in the various districts of the 
State, as is shown in the tables referred to 
above. Such a tax would cause the wealthier 
districts to help support the poorer districts, 
a principle upon which we must all stand. 
Our schools are state schools, not local schools, 
The protection of life and property is fur- 
nished by the State, not by local governments. 
All consideration points to the rightfulness 
and the necessity of a State Tax for the 
institution upon which the State depends more 
than upon any other to promote its well- 
being and advancement. As schoolmen we 
must advocate this point of view in order 
that poorly equipped and poorly taught schools 
in poor districts may be brought up to a 
proper standard of efficiency. Such a tax 
would have certain collateral benefits which 
are not unimportant. It would promote a 
state system of assessment which would make 
uniform assessments among counties and 
townships and eliminate personal favoritism 
through a permanent efficient personnel which 
could determine property values by careful 
systematic methods. It must be pointed out, 
however, that a state tax upon real estate 
for schools is closely involved with the ques- 
tion of the appropriation of its proceeds. 
Many districts cannot be fairly taxed in this 
way unless they are favored in the distribu- 
tion from the State. The bases of apportion- 
ment now followed in this State are not 
proper methods to use as will be shown later. 

The amount of the tax as compared with 
the local tax needs to be considered also. It 
would be possible to abandon local taxation 
for the support of instruction and have teach- 
ers paid direct by the State. Under such 
conditions this tax would not be unfavorable 
to the poor districts. But such a plan is ob- 
jectionable to the spirit of local government, 
it favors centralized control, it does not con- 
tribute to the efficiency of schools in the long 
run and so cannot be given serious consider- 
ation. We must continue to make local taxes 
our chief support of schools. The State tax 
must then be a small tax if used at all. 

6. The present tax on persoal property— 
mortgages—bonds, etc., of four mills would 
make a good state school tax. It would tend to 
equalize the educational burden more than a 
tax on real estate in all probability, A real 
estate tax, on the other hand, is used almost 
universally for such purposes as county ex- 
penses. Our State would improve its taxing 
system if it used its personal property tax 
for support of schools distributed in accord- 
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ance with need rather than to the district 
from which it came. 

7. Certain forms of business taxes, the in- 
come tax and the inheritance tax, have fre- 
quently been mentioned as possible sources 
of increased revenue for schools. Whether a 
State School Tax is adopted or not it seems 
to me that each of these forms of tax would 
reach individuals and institutions which are 
not at the present time paying nearly so 
much into the state as are the owners of 
real estate and of personal property, in pro- 
portion to the benefits they receive from the 
Government. A number of the most intelli- 
gent and progressive States in the Union 
have adopted those taxes and have found them 
to work successfully. It is not our purpose this 
morning to enter into a discussion about them. 
We shall simply assume that they are just 
and proper, and proceed with a discussion of 
the total amounts of money which should be 
raised from any and all of these sources. 

A thorough-going rational financial pro- 
gram requires that the school men of the 
State shall consider the amounts of money 
required adequately to finance the fchools 
and the proportion that should be borne by 
local districts and by the State. We very 
much want investigation which will enable us 
to estimate with Tair accuracy the proportionate 
amount of money that should be furnished by 
the State. Dr. Cubberly, in his book on State 


. and County Education Reorganization, ad- 


vocates the principle that the State should pay 
approximately one-half of the cost of the op- 
eration of the schools, and the local districts 
approximately one-half. In the State of New 
Jersey almost this proportion is followed, but 
in no other State does the State pay nearly 
one-half. We do not know just how the wealth 
of Pennsylvania is distributed and just to 
what extent it would be right for the real 
estate tax of the districts and the other forms 
of taxes to contribute. Such an _ inves- 
tigation, as well as one of the total amounts 
required, is now contemplated for the early 
future. 

In 1918 it cost to operate the schools of the 
State approximately $50,000,000 irrespective 
of outlays for new builldings. In 1914-1915 
the cost of the expenses was approximately 
$45,000,000. In order that schools may be as 
adequately supported at the present time as 
they were in 1914-1915, I estimate that at 
least $90,000,000 is necessary. If the State 
should bear one-half the cost, this would go 
towards furnishing every child equal opportun- 
ity, not to take the one kind of education 
offered, but to pursue a course that would be 
best for his own development. 

Finally, as has been said a number of times, 
that any scheme of state support of schools 
necessitates a careful consideration of the 
method of distribution. Let us now turn to 
their consideration. We now use in the State 
a combined pupil and teacher basis. Average 
daily attendance and aggregate attendance 
are used in other states, especially the former. 
Another plan calculated to remedy the short- 
comings of these plans is set forth in The 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings for 1919. The 
basis advocated there, takes into account the 





ability of a district to support schools as deter- 
mined by the amount of true wealth that it 
has behind each teacher, and also the effort 
that it makes to have adequate and efficient 
schools as measured by the cost per pupil. 
It was found that the true millage represents 
in a single figure the combination of these 
two fundamental elements, the wealth of the 
district or its ability to support schools and 
the cost of education or the effort that it 
makes, it was therefore named the ability and 
effort plan. It was shown that such a plan 
not only equalizes in the best way the educa- 
tional burden among the vurious districts of 
the State, but also makes possible in a most 
satisfactory manner, the equalization of the 
educational opportunities. 

Other bases for the apportionment of school 
funds which are commonly referred to are 
(1) the number of census children, (2) aver- 
age daily attendance, (3) aggregate attendance, 
and (4) number of teachers. 

The ability and effort plan is the best 
adapted to secure the ends of a sound State 
educational policy in that it more fully pro- 
motes the equalization of both educational 
opportunities and educational burdens, and at 
the same time stimulates euch community to 
furnish the most adequate plant and equip- 
ment and efficient personnel. 

The next address was by Supt. Frank Me~ 
Clung, of Butler, on the 


STATE CERTIFICATION OF ALL TEACHERS. 


The amount of preparation and professional 
training we demand for teachers must be very 
closely related to what they are paid for their 
services. In these days of the vanishing dollar 
when a dollar will buy only as much as 49% 
eents did in 1911 and 1912 the teacher who 
now is getting $80 a month is getting no 
more than when she was getting $39.60 in 1911- 
1912. 

President Garfield once said that if Mark 
Hopkins were seated upon one end of a log 
and he upon the other that was all he would 
ask for a university. He said this not so 
much to minimize the valye of buildings and 
equipment as to show the all-importance of 
a good teacher. Buildings constructed upon 
the most modern ideas of sanitation, heating 
and lighting and ventilation are desirable and 
necessary. Libraries and other apparatus are 
essential to a successfully conducted school. 
These, however, are not the vital, living force 
of the school. The success of the school de- 
pends ultimately upon the teacher. The suc- 
cessful teacher must possess keen sympathy 
for children and their interests, a broad out- 
look upon life, a liberal education, the best 
methods of presenting a subject in the class 
room and a knowledge of the aims and pur- 
poses of the school system. 

There is much waste in the item of expendi- 
ture for teachers’ salaries through the em- 
ployment of poor teachers. The very high- 
est standard of qualifications attainable should 
be demanded by the state and should be 
cheerfully welcomed by every good citizen 
of the Commonwealth. The lowest standards 
now maintained are in the rural schools. Near- 
ly every county superintendent here, no doubt, 
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for the past three years have been examining 
teachers nearly every week from the first of 
September to the first of November to get 
enough teachers to keep the schools open. Per- 
sons are found in the neighborhood who, it 
is believed by some one, can teach the school 
and such persons are sent to the county sup- 
erintendent for examination. ln many cases 
these persons have never thought of teaching 
before. Their mental attitude toward teach- 
ing is absolutely unformed, they may not be 
able to pass an examination that would do cred- 
it to a sixth grade pupil, they have no inten- 
tion of staying in the teaching profession yet 
the hands of the superintendent are tied, and 
he has no course to take except to license such 
person to teach unless he wishes to leave 
certain schools closed. The amount of pres- 
sure that a superintendent can bring upon such 
so-called teachers to adopt good methods, at- 
tend teachers meetings and do community work 
is limited to his personality. When we must 
go out into the byways and compel them 
to come in that we may keep our schools open 
the standards required of good teaching must 
give way. Since the county superintendent 
rather than the city superintendent has these 
conditions to deal with he is the one most 
concerned with the question of state certifi- 
cation of all teachers. 

Our school code provides at present for 
the following kinds of certificate, the College 
Provisional and College Permanent, the State 
Normal Certificate and the State Normal 
Diploma, and the state permanent together 
with certificates for teaching certain special 
subjects. Since these certificates are all is- 
sued at present by the state they have no 
part in this discussion. There remain the 
county professional and county provisional 
issued by the county or city superintendent, 
the former a certificate capable of being en- 
dorsed and the holder going from one county 
to another, the latter, the lowest form of 
teacher’s license and the law forbidding the 
endorsement of such certificates by any sup- 
erintendent other than the one issuing it. 

Our question then is would there be good 
results obtained if the state would take over 
the issuing of the professional and provisional 
certificates? In Butler county we have 345 
teachers. This year 140 of them hold provis- 
ional certificates, 64 of them hold professional 
certificates, or a total of about sixty per 
eent of our teachers are licensed locally. Of 
the sixty teachers in our county that are teach- 
ing their first term eight are Normal School 
graduates. This is the condition in our 
county despite the fact that 1 number of our 
schools stood without school for a month after 
they ought to have been in session because 
no teachers could be secured. 

A conservative estimate of the number of 
teachers in the state who are teaching on 
provisional or professional certificates would 
be perhaps one-third of the teachers of the 
state or about 15,000. This is the number of 
teachers that would be affected by the State’s 
certification of all teachers. There are many 
advantages to be cited in the state’s taking 
over the certification of these teachers among 


which would be uniformity of standards in- 
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questions and grading, removal of pernicious 
influences, higher standards, increased prepar- 
ation both in subject matter and methods, 
higher professional requirements; it would, 
eliminate many weak teachers, permit a state- 
wide use of the provisional certificate, give a 
more professional sentiment to a certificate, 
eliminate local palitics, provide for one per- 
son’s doing the work of many in preparing 
questions; it would back the certificate wit> 
state authority, make scarcity of teachers a 
state issue rather than a local one, relieve 
the county superintendent of much clerical 
work, and promote uniformity. At the present 
time each county is a law unto itself, and 
what is a professional certificate in one coun- 
ty, might not be more than a provisional 
standard in another county, It would cen- 
tralize authority, it would add more dignity to 
the profession, and it would establish a longer 
tenure of teachers. It would tend to bring 
new teachers into a district with new methods, 
it would tend toward better salaries and bet- 
ter training of teachers, it would check the 
licensing of untrained persons, it would cen- 
ter at one source the knowledge of how ser- 
ious the teacher shortage really is. The short- 
age was here long before the war but no one 
single person with power to work out a remedy 
was conscious of its seriousness. It seems 
to be agreed by all that the certification of 
these teachers by the state would, under ordi- 
nary conditions promote uniformity and give 
a greater dignity to the profession of teach- 
ing, ;which might cause the wages to be 
raised. 

On the other hand there are many disad- 
vantages, as the taking over of this certifi- 
cation by the state would tend to ignore the 
personality of the applicant, to ignore the 
teacher of native ability, to impair the influ- 
ence of the Superintendent with teachers of 
lower grade certificates. It would be too 
inflexible to meet local needs, there would be 
too much state machinery, it would give an 
oversupply of teachers in better counties and 
an insufficient supply in counties where the 
salary is lower, it would destroy the Suner- 
intendent’s personal knowledge of the ability 
of the applicant to answer questions, and it 
would keep people in our schools who can 
answer questions but who cannot teach. 

The gravest question in the minds of the 
county superintendents of the state is ‘‘ How 
will the many schools be filled in the fall after 
school begins which have not been filled be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers?’’ ‘*‘How 
ean I get these schools started if I must 
wait upon state machinery to get certificates 
out to prospective teachers?’’ 

Dr. M. P. Shawkey of West Virginia, 
speaking upon this subject says, ‘‘The state 
certification of teachers has been an advan- 
tage to us because it has made the teacher a 
state factor instead of a local factor. Sec- 


ond, it has been an advantage because it has 
aided us in raising the standard and the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force of the state. 
Third, it has been an advantage because it 
has brought unity of thought and action on a 
good many things that ought to be considered 
from a state standpoint. 


We have had the 
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state plan for 15 years. For some time it was 
not very popular because it eliminated teacn- 
ers who were prominent locally either because 
of politics, church associations, family con- 
nections or something of the sort, but who 
were not keeping up in their professional 
work. The day of opposition gradually wore 
off and now the entire state has confidence 
in the system. Indeed the confidence is so 
general that when we revised the school law 
last winter and had a new code put through 
the legislature there was scarcely a paragraph 
of change in the entire certification statutes.’’ 
It seems to be a success in the neighboring 
states of New York and New Jersey. 

State Supt. Finegan, speaking before the 
Associated Principals and the state council 
of elementary school principals and teachers 
at Syracuse, N. Y. in 1913, when the question 
was up in that state says: There are cer- 
tain fundamental principles tnat have always 
been observed. These are: 1. The public 
schools are state schools and a part of the 
state system and are not mere local or muni- 
cipal institutions. 2 The supervisory power of 
the state, and its authority must go where the 
state funds go. 3 From the beginning of our 
school system the state has authorized the 
election of officers by the local authorities to 
represent the state in the examination and 
certification of teachers, but has reserved to 
itself the right to set the standard of qualifi- 
cations which teachers must meet. 4 The offi- 


’ eers authorized to employ teachers shall not be 


empowered to determine their qualifications. 5 
That penalties shall be imposed for the employ- 
ment of teachers not certified as the statutes 
direct. 6 That the state shall not direct who 
shall be employed but shall determine who 
shall not be employed. 7 That the state shall 
prescribe minimum standards and each city and 
district shall possess the authority to de- 
mand such higher standards as local condi- 
tions may warrant. These fundamentals apply 
to our own state as well as that of neighboring 
states. 

In conclusion, it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that until the dearth of teachers 
has gone by, local certification of temporary 
teachers ought to be continued. However if 
the state is going to make a profession of 
teaching, two things.are required: First, that 
there must be sufficient compensation, to in- 
duce persons to enter it and remain in it; 
and second, there must be sufficient normal 
schools organized for the purpose of training 
teachers. Under such conditions it would be 
an easy matter for the state to issue certifi- 
cates that after a year or more would be 
permanent but at the present time the state 
has not sufficient normal schools to train more 
than one-fourth the number of teachers re 
quired. Our work seems to be transient, say 
the majority of the county superintendents, 
about one-fourth of the people are coming 
into it each year as beginners and about the 
same number retire so that the average ex- 
perience of the teachers in the rural schools 
is not much above five years. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion ex- 
pressed by the county superintendents of the 
state that they would prefer to have the state 





issue all professional certificates, and also the 
provisional certificates in some modified form. 
Some superintendents are emphatically op- 
posed to the state’s issuing provisional certifi- 
cates while others would gladly sanction such 
a plan. If the matter of filling the schools 
in the fall with temporary teachers could be 
taken care of the county superintendents of 
the state are in favor of the state certification 
of all teachers about two to one. 

The following is advocated as the best so- 
lution of the matter: 1 That uniform ques- 
tions be sent from the state department about 
four times a year. 2 That the examinations 
be given by the county superintendent and 
that the papers be graded by him and re- 
turned to the state department. 3 That the 
superintendent of the county make written 
recommendations as to fitness of the candi- 
date also upon the personal equation, the pro- 
fessional experience, and the spirit of the 
candidate. Persons not recommended by the 
superintendent not to. be eligible for a cer- 
tificate. 4 That certificates be issued by the 
state department at Harrisburg and that the 
counter signature of the superintendent be 
required before the candidate could teach in 
that county. 5 That the county superintendent 
be permitted to issue temporary permits to 
teach, good for a specified time, one year oF 
less. These would seem to incorporate all the 
advantages and eliminate all the disadvantages. 

Miss Mabel Carney of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, spoke much 
as follows on 


THE PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rural Welfare is frequently conceded the 
most serious and baffling problem of Ameri- 


‘can education. In attacking this general issue 


from the educational point of view the im- 
mediate demand is for rural school supervisors 
who can correct the defective practice of un- 
trained novices in the field. But the funda- 
mental and basic need is for teachers of ade- 
quate preparation and leadership. 
of the strategic position of the country teach- 
er and the numerous advantages of the school 
as an agency for rural progress, rural-teacher 
preparation is regarded by many as the crux 
of the whole farm-life situation. Do this as 
it may, the problem is clearly one of tre_ 
mendous and far-reaching significance, as a 
brief presentation of facts will indicate. 

The farming population of the United States 
includes about 40,000,000 people. Of this 
number approximately 11,000,000 are children. 
These 11,000,000 rural chiidren, constituting 
just half the total public school enrollment 
of the nation, attend school in 210,000 one 
and two room country scheols. About 300,- 
000 country teachers, supervised by 3500 coun- 
ty superintendents and rural supervisors are 
employed in the instruction of country chil- 
dren. This large array of rural teachers, em- 
bracing again just 50% of the public school 
corps of the United States has never been 
accurately studied and analyzed. Cautious 
estimate, however, based on typical studies in- 
dicates startling conditions. 

From recent investigations conducted by the 
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National Educational Association if appears 
that 50% of the teachers of this country are 
under 26 years of age, have served in the 
schools less than 6 years, and have had no 
education beyond the high schovl, nor one day 
of special professional preparation for the 
work of teaching. The great majority of these 
young, untrained, transient teachers as even 
laymen realize, are to be found in rural 
schools where just half the nation’s children 
are enrolled. Of the 300,000 rural teachers 
of the country less than three per cent are 
normal school graduates, and one-half have 





‘had no professional preparation whatever. 


One-fourth of all rural teachers, or about 90,- 
000 leave the field annually to have their places 
filled by wholly inexperienced novices, while 
at least two-thirds remain not more than one 
year in the same school. Worst of all salaries 
for rural teaching run commonly from $360 
to $700 a year which is considerably less than 
the average annual income for unskilled labor, 
and which explains most of the handicaps 
of the profession. 

As a result of low salaries and war de- 
mands a serious shortage in teacher supply 
has developed throughout the country which 
is felt most keenly in rural schools. This 
shortage has been carefully estimated by 
Field Secretary Hugh S. Magill, of the Na- 
tional Education Association at 100,000 vacan- 
cies. The inevitable consequences of such a 
crisis are apparent. . Schools have clamored 
for teachers—of any type—and standards have 
been sacrificed through the certification of un- 
trained applicants. Even more serious is the 
decrease in normal school attendance as shown 
by Secertary Magill’s study of seventy-eignt 
normal schools in the Middle West where en- 
rollment has dropped in two years from 
33,000 to 26,000 students. 


The Present Situation in Pennsylvania. 


Our immediate concern today, however, is 
the state of Pennsylvania. Here as in all 
other states the situation demands immediate 
attention and action. The total number of 


public school teachers in Pennsylvania is 
42,727. Of this number 10,000 are in rural 
schools. Under normal condition about 3000 


new teachers are needed anually in the rural 
schools of the state and about 2150 in the 
urban elementary schools, exclusive of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg. The total approximate 
number of new elementary teachers needed 
annually is therefore, about 5000. Sixty per 
eent of this demand is from rural schools. To 
supply all the elementary schools of the state 
with normal trained teachers would thus ne- 
eessitate the annual graduation of about 360 
students from each of the thirteen state nor- 
mal schools. Of this number 140 should be 
grade teachers for urban schools and 220 or 
60% elementary teachers for rural schools. How 
many normal school graduates, it may be per- 
tinent to ask at this point, are now going 
annually into the rural schools of the state? 

Just how great the teacher shortage of this 
state is. and has been, no one is prepared to 
say. Even you county superintendents who 
are more familiar with conditions than anyone 
else and who have faced a shortage of from 
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thirty to sixty teachers a year in eoch of your 
counties do not have the facts for the entire 
state. Until these facts are known for each 
state and for the nation as a whole we shall 
all be laboring under a handicap. One of the 
first step in any careful study of this prob- 
lem, shauld be the collection of accurate data, 
Meanwhile we are forced to use the limited and 
estimated statistics available and proceed to 
action. In the absence of such data, then, 
let us assume the situation to be about as 
we all know it from first-hand experience, and 
grant that Pennsylvania has almost no state 
normal school graduates teaching in the rural 
schools; that many rural schools are being 
taught in certain sections of the state by mere 
eighth grade graduates; and that the typical 
rural teachers of the state, at best, are only 
a@ very young and inexperienced group of 
‘¢mobile maidens meditating matrimony’’ with 
but three or four years of high school educa- 
tion and no professional preparation whatever. 
It is under these average conditions made still 
more acute during the last three years by war 
shortage, industrial demands, and provisional 
certificates, that I have come before you to 
submit a state program for the preparation of 
rural teachers in Pennsylvania. 

Recommended State Program for the Prepar- 
ation of Rural Teachers in Pennsylvania.— 
Since human progress comes slowly every pro- 
gram for the alleviation of a bad social con- 
dition should present two aspects—the ultimate 
goal and a procedure for immediate action. 
For this reason and since we cannot attain the 
ideal at one step my recommended program for | 
meeting the rural-teacher situation in Pennsyl- 
vania will be presented under two heads: an 
ultimate program and a temporary or im- 
mediate procedure. 

Ultimate Program.—Ultimately every rural 
teacher in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, should 
have two years of professional preparation 
beyond a four-year high school course. (In 
the millenium, 4 years). The realization of 
this ideal will demand on the one hand addi- 
tional normal schools with clearly differentiat- 
ed, but correlated, rural education depart- 
ments; and on the other hand, many changes 
in rural-school and country-life standards in- 
cluding consolidation, better salaries, better 
living conditions, a richer social life, and 
a more plentiful and inspiring leadership for 
rural education. 

Fundamentally there is no justifiable reason 
why a state as wealthy as Pennsylvania should 
not adopt this ultimate program for rural 
teacher preparation at once. To do so would 
unquestionably necessitate bold and generous 
action on the part of the state in the direc- 
tion of special salary bonuses for rural teach- 
ers, state aid to consolidation, and probably 
the policy of supporting teachers entirely, at 
state expense during their preparation just 
as soldiers and sailors are now supported. The 
passage of the Smith-Towner bill would of 
course do wonders toward insuring the prompt 
realization of this fully-standardized program. 

Immediate or Emergency Program.—Mean- 
while the consideration of such an ultimate 
program, reasonable and justifiable as it is, 
presents insurmountable difficulties at present 
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and requires the formulation of. a more prac- 
tical emergency program which shall work 
steadily toward these ultimate, ideal stand- 
ards but constitute an immediate first step. 
Such an immediate program, in my best judg- 
ment, and after a careful unbiased study of 
Pennsylvania conditions in the light of condi- 
tions and successful developments in other 
states, calls for two essential features: 

The prompt establishment of adequately, 
differentiated, yet properly correlated, Rural 
School Departments in each of the present thir- 
teen normal schools. 

These departments should enroll approximate- 
ly one hundred students each, and should 
offer the following curricula for rural stu- 
dents: (a) @ one-year course with practice 
teaching for +raduates of first and. second 
grade high schools. That is, for students 
who have had three years and four years of 
high school education. (b) A two-year course 
with practice teaching in the last year for 
four-year high school graduates. 

2. The temporary establishment of a nor- 
mal training course in first-grade high schools. 
This course to be one year in length and on 
a senior and graduate basis. Content and type 
identical to the one-year course (a) above of- 
fered in state normal schools. Only the 53 
counties of the state having no state normal 
schools should be permitted to  estab- 
lish these courses and not more than average 
of two, and a maximum of three, such depart- 
‘ ments should be granted to any one county. 
This legislation limited to a period of five 
years. The above program would then pro- 
vide for a rural teaching corps for the state 
as follows, which would meet the present de- 
mand for rural teachers: From the 13 atate 
normal departments (13x100) students, 1300. 
From 120 high school normal departments, 120 
x14 students, average enrollment, 1700; total 
3000. 

Please let it be understood with absolute 
clearness: (1) That this emergency program 
is recommended for a period of but tive years— 
only long enough to carry over the present 
crisis; and (2) that all the high school effort 
advocated is to be conducted under full state 
control. The preparation of teachers is a state 
function which cannot be safely entrusted to 
any other agency. There is no intention on the 
part of the present speaker to encourage local 
contral in teacher preparation either through 
city training schools or otherwise, or to detract 
from the dignity or importance of state normal 
schools. Let large cities have training schools 
effectively adapted to meet their own needs 
but make these centers and all others for 
teacher-preparation state institutions, or at 
least subject to state control through the 
certification of their product. Moreover, the 
high-school program advocated here is toler- 
ated only as an adjunct or affiliation of the 
state normal school and should be so organ- 
ized and administered as to magnify this re_ 
lationship and work to the advantage of the 
normal schools. That this is possible has been 
proved beyond doubt by the experience of 
Minnesota and Vermont. Here and in all the 
other twenty-three states now employing the 
high school as a teacher-training agency nor- 
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mal school enrollment has increased due to the 
greater professional spirit among the state 
teaching corps. With increased enrollment 
have come larger appropriations and better sup- 
port and consideration of every kind. 

Standards for the Immediate State Program 
Recommended Above.—tin establishing training 
courses for rural teachers in both high and 
normal schools the utmost care must be exercis- 
ed to see: 1. That all work offered is funda- 
mentally sound educationally and practically 
adapted to the best needs of rural school 
teachers; 2 That it is conducted, especially 
in the case of the high school, under full 
state control; 3, That the standards of scholar- 
ship and profesional attainment among the 
candidates admitted are as high as state con- 
ditions will permit and always sufficiently 
above the average to stimulate the constant 
improvement of the rural teaching force. The 
standards for normal school and high school 
training fulfilling the immediate state program 
recommended here, should therefore, include: 

1. A separate, differentiated group of stu- 
dents intending to teach in rural schools. The 
definite specialization of such a group is funda- 
mentally necessary. 

2. A one-year, differentiated curriculum en- 
tirely professionalized, heading directly to- 
ward country school teaching and open only 
to students possessing three and four years 
of high school background. The functional 
point of view should dominate throughout this 
curriculum and in each of its individual courses 
The two-year curriculum for high school gradu- 
ates offered by the normal schools might well 
be a modification of the two-year rural curri- 
culum recommended by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. (See bulletin—Curriculum designed for 
the Profession Preparation of Teachers, p. 34, 
Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City). 

3. A minimum of 120 clock hours should be 
provided. This practice should be graduated 
and partially specialized. 

4. «a special teaching staff, specitically pre- 
pared, and devoting full time and effort to 
rural work is essential. In normal schools at 
least two instructors will be necessary; name- 
ly, a director of the department and a super- 
visor of rural school practice. An assistant 
for rural school extension is also desirable. 
In high schools with normal classes limited 
to from 8 to 20 students and averaging about 
fourteen, one superior well-paid teacher can 
manage the course. Extreme care should be 
exercised in the choice of these instructors 
whether in normal schools or high schools as 
their efficiency is the chief determining factor 
in the success of the work. Requirements 
recommended: A stimulating personality, and 
normal school graduation plus one or two 
years of university study in education (in- 
cluding some rural courses,) with five years of 
tezching experience, at least two of which has 
been in one-teacher country schools. 

5. Extension activities should be specialized 
for the rural field and of two types: (a) In- 
vestigative including rural school visiting, rur- 
al school surveys, and the follow-up of grad- 
uates; and (b) service including publications, 
extension courses, county institute instruction, 
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lectures for rural community meetings, sum- 
mer school courses, an annual rural school con- 
ference, and the careful placing of gradu- 
ates. 

In high school departments these activities 
should be adapted to include Saturday office 
hours, departmental alumni organizations, chil- 
dren’s and farmers’ club activities, visits to 
other departments, ete. A country life club 
among normal or high school students is also 
helpful. 

6. A good classroom and office and addi- 
tional rooms or hall space for practice teach- 
ing, together with the following teaching equip- 
ment, are needed in both high schools and 
normal schools; a special library, a hectograph, 
rubber printing type, and sufficient indus- 
trial material and portable blackboards, tables 
and chairs for practice teaching; a letter 
file, card index, mimeograph, and other es- 
sential office equipment; and a portable stere- 
optician for rural community work. 

7. First grade certificates should be grant- 
ed without examination to alll who complete 
this one-year course satisfactorily in either high 
school or normal schools, These certificates 
should be good only in rural schools for a 
period of two years, and renewable only through 
summer school attendance or further prepara- 
tion at a state normal school. For four-year 
high school seniors the completion of this 
one-year rural curriculum should give full cred- 
it on the sophomore year of the normal school 
course. For four-year high schoo! graduates it 
should give credit for the junior year of the 
normal course. Except that graduates who 
pursue the course in a high school shall be 
required to offer one summer’s session’s work 
in addition before receiving full credit for 
the junior year of the normal course. 

8. Since the preparation of teachers is a 
state function which cannot be safely en- 
trusted to any other agency, the close state sup- 
ervision and control of all high-school de- 
partments attempting this work is fundament- 
ally essential. This may be insured through 
proper legislation, adequate state aid, and 
efficient supervision. The state aid for each 
high school approved for this purpose should 
be at least $1500. All teachers involved 
should be endorsed and employed by the state 
and guided by an experienced well-trained, 
sympathetic, full-time state supervisor. 

The Minnesota System of Teacher-Training 
in the High Schools.—Minnesota, which has 
developed teacher-training in high schools 
more fully than any other state, offers a good 
illustration of the possibilities of this system, 
under proper state control. Here the entire 
program of high school training departments 
is planned with one end in view—to prepare stu- 
dents directly for country school teaching. Only 
superior students of senior and graduate rank, 
approved by the Department of Education 
recommended by local authorities, and checked 
by the state supervisor are admitted to the 
training class. All departments are placed 
in charge of teachers carefully selected 
and especially endorsed by the state for 
this work. Such endorsement is given only 
to teachers who possess special fitness and 
personality, who have had at least five years 
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ef teaching experience including two years 
in one-teacher rural schoosl, and who hold 
both an advanced state normal school diploma 
and a college degree. 

Another characteristic feature of teacher- 
training in Minnesota in the follow-up and 
extension work developed. For many years 
nothing was done in this direction but a 
study of training department graduates made 
in 1915 showed that a large percentage were 
failing or deteriorating for lack of supervision 
and encouragement in the field. To correct this 
situation the state rules were immediately 
changed to grant every training teacher at 
least one day each month for visiting her 
former students in their rural schools. Trans- 
portation expenses incurred in these visits are 
met by the state. The results of this action 
have been most significant. Practically every 
teacher in the state now feels impelled to keep 
in close touch with her students. This is done 
in various ways, but particularly through de- 
partmental alumni organizations, circular let- 
ters, teachers’ conferences, rural community 
meetings, Saturday office hours, and the visit- 
ing of graduates at work. The attendance 
of the class at farmers’ and teachers’ insti- 
tutes; and one day visits made by one depart- 
ment to another have also been practiced to 
this end. 

In conclusion, let me repeat for the sake 
of clearness that I am advocating the use 
of the high school for teacher training in 
Pennsylvania only as a temporary agency. 
Ideally, standards for the preparation of rural 
teachers should be fully as high, if not high- 
er, than those for the preparation of urban 
teachers. Any other policy is undemocratic 
and unfair to country children. But it is no 
ideal situation which you face in Pennsyl- 
vania. Indeed, no progressive state in the 
Union is confronted with more neglected or 
reactionary conditions in rural-teacher prepar- 
ation and supply than are now to be found 
in this commonwealth. I urge you, then, 
to acknowledge facts as they exist and to 
give careful consideration to the program sub- 
mitted here, which is designed neither to dis- 
criminate against country children nor’ to 
militate against the best development of nor- 
mal schools, but to serve rather as a practical 
path, leading from where you are, in this pres- 
ent crisis, to where you ought to be. 

Associate Supt. H. 8. Fleck, Tyrone, Blair 
county, made the last address of the morn- 
ing on 
BETTER SCHOOL SENTIMENT, MORE MONEY, BET- 

TER TEACHERS. 


‘<The schools are for the children,’’ Dear to 
the heart of the author of this simple expres- 
sion were the children of our loved common- 
wealth, and far beyond the time when flaxen 
heads of today shall silver with the weight 
of advancing years, will schoolmen of Pennsyl- 
vania honor and revere the memory of the 
late lamented Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Seven governors bore testimony to the worth 
of Dr. Schaeffer by appointing and reappoint- 
ing him to be superintendency of public in- 
struction. For twenty-six years the state bene- 
fitted by his clear vision and mature judgment 
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in affairs of educational moment, and the 
number is legion whose lives he touched with 
the power of his well chosen words. During his 
administration the school population of Penn- 
sylvania practically doubled in number. From 
the youth of the state who were school wards 
of his during these years, there assembled al- 
most the tenth part of that superb force of 
brain and brawn and red blood, that entered 
the world war in defense of the principles on 
which our beloved nation was built. Half of 
this mighty force turned their faces into the 
East, secretly mobilized on Atlantic’s shores, 
and remembering the Lusitania and other 
barbarous deeds that would shame the blood- 
thirsty savage, crossed 3000 miles of mine- 
strewn sea, set foot on foreign soil, crossed 
bleeding France and outraged Belgium, suffer- 
ed the fumes and fires of hell in ‘‘No man’s 
land,’’ broke the Hindenburg line which the 
world said never could be broken, and finally 
placed the flag of Earth’s greatest republic on 
the crumbling strongholds of the Devil’s only 
rival. These were American boys, reared in 
one hundred per cent American homes, train- 
ed in American schools-institutions whose foun- 
dation principles were rockbound with Frec- 
dom and Liberty. 

Now comes the reconstruction period and 
problems of even greater import face us. Con- 
structive work is harder than destructive; it 
is easier to tear down than to build up and 
in the last analysis the public schools bear 
the burden, for theirs is the continual task 
of training those who direct all activities 
within the next quarter century. 

Is it too much to say that the schools of any 
community are just What that community 
makes them? Let us see. Look about you 
and note where poor rural schools are found. 
Are they in localities where land is unim- 
proved or where evidence of prosperity is 
lacking? Not necessarily. Some of our poor- 
est schools are in good agricultural regions, 
and conversely, some of the best are where 
you would least expect to find them. Ordi- 
narily the isolated school, because no good 
teacher wants to take it, is the poor school; 
yet not always is the one centrally located of 
the best type. 

Does a school’s rating, then, depend upon 
the teacher? Very frequently this is true, 
but who places the teacher? The school board. 
Then the school board is responsible as to 
whether the school is or is not good. Yes, 
but who elects the board? ‘The electors, the 
public, the community; and they aim to place 
in authority those who will do their bidding. If 
a well qualified, well informed, dependable 
teacher is desired in a community, the average 
school board will act with its best judgment 
and, if possible, grant such desire. Many, 
Many times we hear the cry of exorbitant 
taxation. The communities from which these 
cries come, and whose officers heed to the 
extent of lowering millage and decreasing 
valuation, these are the very communities which 
have poor schools. A man said recently, ‘‘We 
have tremendous taxes, why, our schcol tax 
rate is twenty mills!” ‘‘Why, that is about 
two cents,’’ replied his companion, ‘‘isn’t it?’? 
‘*That means that for every dollar’s worth of 
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real estate you own, you must pay the large 
sum of two cents, doesn’t it?’’ ‘‘I guess it 
does,’’? ‘‘By the way, at what percentage of 
the real value is your property assessed ?’’ 
‘* About fifty, I suppose.’’? ‘‘Then your school 
tax is only one cent on each dollar.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
counting that way, I suppose you are right’’. 
‘<There is no other way to count; let me see, 
what is your assessed valuation.’ ‘‘Two thou- 
sand dollars.’’ ‘‘Then you mean to say that 
you consider it a hardship to pay twenty dol- 
lars a year (or enough to pay a teacher one 
week’s salary) in order to give your chil- 
dren and other people’s children the benefit 
of our free schools?’’? ‘‘I didn’t look at it 
that way,—say, I feel like thirty cents.’’ 
‘¢And why thirty cents, why do you give that 
particular sum?’’ ‘‘I don’t know.’’ ‘‘I will 
tell you. For so many pieces of silver Judas 
did service in the garden of Gethsemane.’’ 
And the conversation ended. 

You can not drive a reform movement, it 
must be led, and all truly great reforms are 
led slowly. Desire must precede action. The 
schools of a community will respond in har- 
monious action to the wishes of its interested 
citizenry. As the water of a city system rises 
to the level of its head, and as the pulse of a 
nation throbs in unison with its heart beats, 
so the soul desires of an individual or of an 
organization or of a community will be out- 
wardly manifested in its deeds. Let the lead- 
ing spirits of a community stand ‘‘four 
square?’ in their support of common sense 
progress and of sane educational issues, and 
nothing under heaven can operate with suc- 
cess against the schools of that community. 

If the opening words of this address be 
true, then the children are paramount, and 
all things else, secondary. Salaries, therefore, 
are only a means to an end; but let it be 
admitted that the greater the means, within 
reason, the more satisfactory the end. Money! 
it is the measure of all values. Money! the 
love of it is the root of ali evil. Money 
makes the mare go; and it must be admitted 
that the old gray mare is not like she used 
to be. It costs more to buy her oats, to buy 
her shoes, to comb her hair—her valet must 
have more for the grooming, and her attend- 
ing veterinarian must have more for the os- 
teopathy treatment. 

It is a lamentable fact that the salary of 
the public school teacher is wholly out of 
proportion to her work. We quote from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in saying—‘‘You teachers 
make the whole world your debtor; and of you 
it can be said as it can be said of no other 
profession, save the profession of the Gospel 
ministry, that if you did not do your work 
well, this republic would not outlast the span 
of a generation.” Not long ago the Secretary 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
called attention to the fact that in one town 
where the average wage of fifteen miners for 
one month was $217.78, the average monthly 
salary of the fifteen teachers of the same 
town was $55. In another town, an Austral- 
ian alien drew more than $2700 for his work 
in the mines last year, while the principal 
of the local high school, a woman college grad- 
uate, received a salary of $765. 
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An exchange states that recently two ad- 
vertisements appeared in a newspaper; they 
carry their own moral. They were set side 
by side in the Raleigh, N. C. News and Ob- 
server, of January 13, 1919. One of them 
read: ‘‘Wanted—Colored barber for white 
trade in camp town; permanent position. We 

tee 25 per week. Right man can make 
$35 per week. Let us hear from you at 
once. Fleming and Elliott, 6 Market Square, 
Fayetteville, N. C.’? The second advertise- 
ment wasted no words. It read: ‘‘Wanted— 
teacher of Latin for Lumberton High School, 
Lumberton, N. C., salary $70 per month. W. 
H. Cale, Superintendent.’’ 

There is a trinity of humor, pathos, and 
injustice plainly noticeable in the advertise- 
ments. The barber picked up his trade at 
little expense, less time and least effort, and 
his wages double the salary of a teacher who 
took four years of college training, to say 
nothing of elementary and secondary school 
work—spent a minimum of $2000 to $2500, 
and then procured a state or county license 
to practice her profession. The barber, with 
little preliminary ceremony, began his practice 
~~ the first dupe who was willing to be skin- 
n 


‘*We were surrounded in a forest on a hill- 
side of the Argonne. The demand to surrend- 
er came on the fifth day. Having held out so 
long, we thought we had better go through 
with it.’’ Signed, Charles W. Whittlesey. The 
world knows the part the above dispatch did 
not tell. The Lost Battalion had no food, no 
shelter. Swept by machine gun and shell fire 
in blasting inferno day and night, it had little 
hope of escape. Five days of this! But not a 
daunted soul among four hundred and seventy 
Americans who played with death among the 


‘deep shadows of the Argonne. Food gone, 


water gone, hope gone! Then came the temp- 
tation from the Devil, in the person of a mess- 
enger from the German lines. Under a flag 
of truce he brought a summons to surrender 
with promises of safety. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Major Whittlesey put his reply in 
three words which translated meant that Luci- 
fer was to retire to the comfort of his pipe- 
less furnace. 

There are times when teachers need stay- 
ing qualities, when having held out so long 
they had better go through with it; times 
when laconic answers with no doubt as to the 
meaning and phraseology are in place. Unbiased 
firmness and consistent demands will bring 
needed reforms, and among others, salary. 

There is another side which is up to the 
community. If the teacher’s welfare is neg- 
lected on the part of the community, her time 
other than that the law exacts could scarcely 
be expected. Too often the teacher is obliged 
to go begging for board, and too often a 
good teacher is lost to the community on ac- 
eount of the indifference on the part of pat- 
rons to provide suitable acocmmodations for 
board and lodging. Can the teacher be cen- 
sured for lack of interest in community wel- 
fare work, or for traveling many miles a 
day that she may lodge in her own home, 
when the doors of patron homes are not open 
for her comfort? If the community is will- 
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ing to pay the price the chances are strongly 
in favor that a good teacher can be had. 

We have a district in mind, whose board 
offered a good experienced teacher a 
which was five dollars below what that teacher 
felt justified in asking. The Directors did 
not agree to pay the additional amount. A 
public spirited citizen made good the differ- 
ence and the district was provided with a 
good teacher, and saved the embarrassment of 
experimenting with one who was untried and 
poorly qualified. It does not always pay to 
let a contract to the lowest bidder, nor to 
allow a good teacher to go elsewhere for a 
difference of a few dollars. 

If instructors do not measure up to a full 
realization of responsibility, or to a willing- 
ness to put forth honest effort, the salary 
advance proposition must necessarily suffer 
delay. A teacher said recently, ‘‘Children are 
naturally bad; I just hate ‘Kids.’ They 
worry the life out of me.’’? She was advised 
that unless a change of heart was experienced 
by the close of the week, it would be per- 
fectly proper for her to submit a written 
resignation. Another poor teacher and worse 
housekeeper, said ‘‘I did not contract as a 
janitor and I do not believe I should be held 
responsible for what I am not paid for.’’ She 
was told that if merely the service were rend- 
cred that money could buy, she could not hope 
to be eminently successful, nor was it likely 
that she would see sufficient service to render 
the retirement law operative in her case. Still 
another teacher was hearing a class in read- 
ing, (the word hearing being used advisedly). 
There was no interest, no life, no expression, no 
emphasis. The teacher made neither com- 
ment nor explanation. The whole work done 
was merely a pronouncing of words—and it 
might be added with apologies very ilttle of 
that. Any teacher who fails to make prepara- 
tion on an important subject he expects to 
present is accepting salary for service not rend- 
ered. It is not fair to children, not fair to 
the community, not fair to the profession, that 
poor teaching should be tolerated. Recent 
enactments portend a more hopeful outlook. 
Increased salaries pave the way for increased 
demands, and the time is not far distant when 
normal training or its equivalent will be a 
necessary requisite to certification. 

We do not wish to be understood as sound- 
ing a pessimistic note. The cases mentioned 
we believe to be exceptional ones, but we do 
hold that there are many who are expecting to 
teach and who are pretending to teach, who 
are too easily satisfied with a mediocre prep- 
aration or training. 

True, it may be said that many began to 
teach directly after leaving the ungraded 
school who became most excellent teachers. 
But who suffered while some of them were 
getting necessary training in the school of ex- 
perience to make them most excellent teach- 
ers? Others there were, however, among these 
successful teachers who made proper use of 
artificial light and gray matter, and who 
were willing to sacrifice days of pleasure, 
spend months of toil and years of time that 
they might become beacon lights to point 
others the way. 
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The time was when the interests of the com- 
munity were discussed at the rural post office, 
the country store, the grist mill, or the black- 
smith shop. Time has taken nearly all of 
these from our midst. Rural free delivery of 
mail has elimianted the first named and 
Henry Ford has put the country store out 
of business. The grist mill is fast becoming 
the necessity of yesterday, and the village 
smith has moved his ringing anvil to a larg- 
er town. 

Community meetings must therefore seek 
other quarters, and what place is better than 
the rural school house where singing schools, 
debating societies and spelling bees were once 
held. A revival of these old time activities 
in connection with corn clubs and stock clubs 
would quicken community interest and restore a 
phase of education which should not be al- 
lowed to lapse. 

The ultimate place for holding meetings of 
common interest will be the centralized school 
building instead of the one room country 
school building. Community units will be larg- 
er. Passing years bring new conditions which 
must be met by what seems to be the best 
present day methods. 

New duties await us. We must still use the 
melting pot, but the old one is too small. In 
this melting pot which must be kept at 4 
white heat, we must find room for Reds, I. 
W. W.’s, Bolshevists, Anarchists, and all man- 
ner of other undesirables, or else we must 
build new and different gates at Castle Garden. 

There are those who found this country a 
haven of refuge, who have benefited by her 
laws and free institutions, who fed at her 
granaries and drank at her fountains—and 
yet they would scuttle our great ship of State 
fathoms deep in the Scapa Flow of oblivion. 
So the ways are long, the responsibilities are 
great and the problems are difficult, but let 
us have faith in the toiler, the tradesman, 
the teacher. America will solve her problems 
and she will solve them through those who 
teach her sons and daughters. 

Through the vista of centuries we see a 
Great Teacher in Galilee imparting instruc- 
tion by the wayside, by the seaside, and on 
the mountain side. No need for compulsory 
attendance for the common people heard him 
gladly; no need for certification for he taught 
as one having authority; no need to en- 
courage consolidation, for thousands found 
him in the desert places and they received 
food for mind, body and soul; no need for 
text books, for beginning with Moses and the 
prophets he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself. What 
was the secret of this Teacher’s great power? 
Intense love for those he taught, thorough 
preparation in what he taught, and unlimit- 
ed charity when he taught. 

Humankind cannot have the love or the 
power or the wisdom of a Christ, but unless 
the basic principles of instruction are adopted, 
which were given to the world on Judean hills 
nineteen hundred years ago, we will fail in 
securing results. 

The halcyon days of satisfactory accom- 
plishment.may never dawn, the Eldorado of 
perfection may appear as a mirage in the 





1 dim distance. Utopian ideals never be realized 
Elysian fields may never yield the harvest 
anticipated—but the soul satisfaction of hav- 
ing done one’s work well will bring the joy 
that passeth understanding to him who tries 
to instruct after the manner of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE session was called to order by President 
Heeter. The first address of the morning 

was by Hon. M. B. Hillegas, state superintend- 
ent, Montpelier, Vermont, on the problem of 


ADJUSTING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL IDEA TO CON- 
DITIONS IN SMALLER SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


In most eastern States there are communi- 
ties that are so small as to make it impossible 
to maintain effective high schools of the con- 
ventional type. At the same time these com- 
munities are so remote from larger centers 
as to make it difficult to transport the boys and 
girls to a central school. Under these con- 
ditions those who succeed in obtaining a high 
school education must do so at the expense 
of severing home relationship at a time when 
the guiding influences of father and mother 
are most essential. If an effective method 
of dealing with the problems of high school 
education in such localities can be devised 
the number of boys and girls who will avail 
themselves of secondary education will be con- 
siderably increased and the State will have 
taken a long step in the direction of supply- 
ing equal opportunities for all its young 
people. 

Various devices have been employed to sup- 
ply high school privileges in small communi- 
ties. Among the more common of these are 
the one-teacher, two and four-year high schools, 
compulsory payment of tuition by towns, and 
generous State aid. In general the one-teach- 
er two-year high school has not been success- 
ful. It probably never will be except the 
teacher be a person of remarkable ability and 
such persons will be sure to receive calls for 
service elsewhere. Two-teacher four-year high 
schools have been such complete failures that 
at present several States will not approve their 
organization. Unfortunately the work in the 
upper grades in many of our rural schools 
in particular has been so inadequate that 
our rural boys and girls have not been able 
to enter high school, consequently local and 
State financial assistance has not been im- 
portant. Even more significant is the fact 
that most of the regular high schools that 
are available to children of this type do not 
offer work of a sufficiently attractive nature 
to hold boys and girls even though they 
are able to enter. 

Following the practice that is becoming 
more common in our larger cities several 
States have experimented with a modified 
Junior high school to meet strictly rural or 
small town conditions. Not all of these ef- 
forts have been successful. Taking the ex- 
perience as a whole, however, the Junior High 





School gives promise of meeting the situation 
in the smaller community more effectively 
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than any other form of organization that has 
been tried. 

As organized in Vermont the Junior High 
School consists of four years or the grades 
usually included in the seventh and eighth 
years of elementary school, together with first 
two years of high school. This so called six- 
four-two plan may or may not be desirable in 
all communities. It is most satisfactory in 
small communities because it brings at least 
two years of high school work within the 
reach of the children and often it requires 
all of the children in these grades to furnish 
@ sufficient number in order to economically 
support a Junior High School. 

The laws of Vermont provide for State 
aid for Junior High Schools and also place 
the approval of these schools under the au- 
thority of the State Board of Education. Ex- 
perience shows that the cost of conducting 
these schools is considerably in excess of 
that required for the older type. Although 
our State Board has not been limited in res- 
pect to the amounts that might be appropri- 
ated to the different communities, it has 
been a policy never to give an amount that 
would equal the difference in expenses. Every 
community has been required to provide in- 
creased financial assistance to their school in 
order to obtain the newer organization. It 
is essential to urge always that the Junior 
High School is not a cheaper method of pro- 
viding education, but that it does provide 
more for the money than a community is likely 
to receive by any other form of organization. 

The administrative details attending the 
organization of Junior High Schools in Ver- 
mont have been few and for the most part 
simple. School buildings have been quickly 
and cheaply transformed. Any building cap- 
able of accommodating the school under old 
conditions can usually be remodelled without 
expensive operations to accommodate the Jun- 
ior High School. The State Board of Edu- 
tion has set a minimum requirement of three 
teachers, one of whom must be a man train- 
ed in agriculture and one a woman who has 
had training in home-making. This require- 
ment has worked very little hardship on the 
communities because one of these three teach- 
ers takes the place of the former grammar 
teacher, another takes the place of the form- 
er high school teacher, and the State assist- 
ance is about sufficient to pay the salary of 
the third teacher. We have encountered 
more difficulty in preventing the over-equip- 
ment of these schools than we have in se- 
curing that which is needed. One has only 
to visit schools to be made aware of the 
enormous waste of money and good storage 
space that has come about as the result of 
an over-zealous purchasing of equipment. A 
sewing machine, a cook stove using the fuel 
commonly used in that community, and cook- 
ing utensils such as the girls have in their 
own homes constitute the domestic science 
equipment. A Babcock tester and some of the 
more common carpenter and garden tools make 
up the argriculture equipment. As might be 

ted the greatest difficulties have been met 
whenever the new organization has clashed with 
tradition. Teachers and school officials are 
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likely to continue to think in the terms of the 
seventh and eighth grades and the first and 
second years of the high school and to seat 
and to treat the pupils as such with the 
result that they have a Junior High School 
in name only. Almost without exception the 
school officials desired to locate the kitchen 
in the basement or some other out-of-the-way 
place. Such arrangements were never approved 
by the State Board. In several instances 
it became necessary to enlist the assistance 
of the women of the community before the 
male officials gave home making equipment 
the proper respect. 

The fact needs to be emphasized that the 
modifications necessary for the introduction 
of the Junior High School in the small com- 
munities are more significant than those con- 
nected with administrative details. They re- 
late to the spirit and aims of the school. 
It is true that in exceptional cases teachers 
have for’ years practiced the very methods 
that are essential in the Junior High School. 
The important consideration is that the new- 
er organization lends itself to such changes 
as progressive superintendents and teachers 
believe to be necessary, while the present sys- 
tem with its rigid forms is a difficult place 
for change. 

Taking the children as a group we may as- 
sume that ten or fifteen in a hundred will 
go to college and that the others will not. 
This is about the only assertion that can be 
made in reference to the future of our pupils. 
When considering individuals there is even 
less chance of prediction. It is, therefore, 
important that each pupil receive the treat- 
ment that will best prepare him to take his 
place in society. 

The Junior High School even in the small 
community may be organized so as to care 
for the various types of students. The way 
to college need never be closed, while on the 
other hand the subjects need not be so remote 
from life interests as to render school work 
a drudgery and result in failure. Care may 
be taken in the case of every child to ar- 
range his work during the four years of the 
Junior High School so that he will complete 
at least eight of the required college entrance 
units. Thére is no good reason why the State 
or the school authorities should not consider 
the wishes of the people in reference to their 
schools. Consequently the main questions 
that need to be asked in reference to the 
introduction of subjects relate to the ability 
of the school to teach them well. 

The Junior High School devotes no less 
care to the welfare of those who leave before 
entering college. This form of organization 
does not permit the break that occurs be- 
tween the ordinary elementary school and the 
high school, both as regards subject matter 
and methods. Where the instructor in Al- 
gebra also teaches some of the Arithmetic 
and where the foreign language teacher has 
the children who are studying English Gram- 
mar, one subject can be made to help the 
other and there is never an opportunity for 
teachers to feel that they are not responsible 
for the deficiencies that children sometimes 
display in reference to the preliminary sub- 
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jects. This arrangement also brings the child 
in touch with a wider range of subjects so 
that he is competent to make more intelligent 
choice if he continues his school work and if 
he leaves he still has the benefit of the ex- 
periences which come from exploring many 
subjects. 

In rural communities agriculture and home 
making must receive attention, if we expect 
to utilize children’s experiences in acquiring 
new knowledge. The aim must not be pri- 
marily to make farmers or kitchen help, but 
rather to make use of envirynment, both for 
the purpose of instruction and also to the 
end that boys and girls may learn to respect 
the community in which they live. 

The Junior High School demands a new 
type of teacher. Such schools cannot be con- 
ducted successfully either in the city or in the 
country by securing teachers from the pres- 
ent staff. Opportunities for the preparation 
of Junior High School teachers are now lim- 
ited. At present there seems no way other 
than to prepare teachers while they are in 
service. This calls for competent supervisors. 
The persons who are employed for this pur- 
pose must be thoroughly in sympathy with 
the school and with the teacher that their pres- 
ence in the schoolroom will be weleome. The 
idea of inspection should be discarded and 
the supervisors should be willing to hold 
themselves jointly responsible with the teach- 
er for the character of instruction. 

The Junior High School offers an oppor- 
tunity to improve instruction. One teacher 
in the grammar grades or one teacher in the 
two-year high school cannot be expected to be 
equally efficient in all subjects. The three 
teachers employed in a small Junior High 
School can bring about a degree of special- 
ization and yet the children can be so organ- 
ized in advisory groups as to, avoid the ob- 
jectional features of departmental teaching. In 
a large number of school systems the eighth 
year of the elementary school is to a large 
degree devoted to reviews. Thus it happens 
that at the very time in a child’s life when 
he needs some new outlook he is confined to 
subjects that have been studies and which, 
therefore, present little of interest to him. 
That condition does not exist in the Junior 
High School. 

The Junior High School has not removed all 
of the difficulties of rural education, neither 
have all of the problems connected with its 
organization been solved. Experiences cover- 
ing four years lead me to subscribe most 
sincerely to the definition which says that 
the Junior High School is ‘‘an opportunity.’’ 

It is an opportunity to give ‘‘all the chil- 
dren of all the people’’ the training best 
suited to their needs, whether they expect to 
continue their courses or to drop them; an 
opportunity to teach pupils how to solve their 
future problems by solving their present-day 
problems through their rich, meaningful, 
daily experience; an opportunity to teach pu- 
pils how to study by having both them and 
their teacher study together in a socialized 
Tecitation to which each pupil contributes 
his part, not because he is to be graded by 
the teacher but because he is making for the 








welfare of the group whose problems are his 
problems; an opportunity to get hold of pupils 
so as to retain a maximum number in school 
a maximum length of time; an opportunity 
for each child to grow and develop in the 
sunshine of genial teaching and loving com- 
panionship into the best, happiest and most 
social personality of which he is capable. 

Dr. Reed B. Teitrick, Director of the Bur- 
eau of Attendance, who has since resigned 
from the Department to take the general di- 
rection in a large field of Insurance Work in 
Pennsylvania, spoke upon ‘‘The Enforcement 
of the Compulsory Attendance Law.’’ His 
address was followed by a general discussion 
and many questions were asked. On motion 
of Co. Supt. Robert C. Shaw it was ordered 
that the address of Dr. Teitrick be published 
in bulletin form and copies sent to each county 
Superintendent and to the Secretary of every 
School Board in the State. Dr. Teitrick, in 
sending the following synopsis to President 
Heeter, says: ‘‘In accord with the resolu- 
tion passed by the Department of County 
Superintendents, I submit to you the following 
digest of the Uompulsory Attendance Laws 
as given in my address before your Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia: ’’ 


DIGEST OF COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS. 


No changes were made in the Compulsory 
Attendance Laws of the State, except that 
Section 1414 was amended so that the Law 
now requires children between the ages of 
eight an twelve years to attend school 100 per 
cent of the term. In districts of the fourth 
class, directors may reduce the period of com- 
pulsory attendance of all children twelvte 
years of age or over to not less than 70 per 
cent of the term provided they took such 
action at a meeting held prior to the open- 
ing of the school term and at the same time 
fixed the date when compulsory attendance 
should begin. 

Section 1406 of the School Code gives the 
school board authority to close schools and 
to assign pupils to other schools, but in dis- 
tricts of the fourth class, if the children live 
one and one-half miles or more from the 
school to which they have been assigned, prop- 
er free transporation must be provided to and 
from school. This section also authorizes di- 
rectors to close any one-roomed school in a 
district of the fourth class when the average 
term attendance is ten or less than ten, and 
the State will pay one-half of the cost of 
transportation not to exceed $1.00 per diem 
per pupil. The part of this section ‘ requir- 
ing directors to close small schools is not in 
force because the legislature failed to make 
an appropriation to pay the transporation pro- 
vided for. 

Children are required to walk a distance 
not exceeding two miles. Dr. Finegan has rul- 
ed that proper free transportation to and 
from school, including high school, must be 
provided by the district for all pupils of 
compulsory age who reside more than two 
miles from a public school by the nearest 
public highway. 

Children who live one and one-half miles or 
more from a school may attend a more con- 
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venient school in an adjoining district at the 
expense of the district in which they live 
(tuition, textbooks and supplies). 

Children are required to walk one and 
one-half miles by the public highway to 
meet a conveyance (trolley, railway, or other 
means of transportation) if proper shelters 
or stations are provided. 

Where distance is referred to in school at- 
tendance it is always by the public highway, 
not counting the distance the child’s home 
is from the public highway. 

No child can now be admitted to a public 
private or parochial school unless he presents 
a certificate of vaccination. ‘When a child 
has been twice unsuccessfully vaccinated, he 
may be admitted to school after being again 
waccinated by, or in the presence of the 
County Medical Director, who will issue him 
a temporary certificate valid for the current 
school year, if the third vaccination is not 
successful. 

If the family physician claims that a child 
should not be vaccinated because he is phy- 
sically unfit, he may be admitted to school 
on a temporary certificate issued by the Coun- 
ty Medical Director. A certificate from the 
family physician cannot be accepted. 

The Superior Court has ruled that non-vac- 
cination is not a cause for non-attendance 
at school. The parents of a child who is 
absent from school without legal cause (being 
unvaccinated is not a cause for absence) are 
liable to the penalty imposed for non-at- 
tendance under the Compulsory Attendance 
Act. Teachers are required to report ab- 
sences immediately. 

When a child has been unlawfully absent, 
the secretary or attendance officer should serve 
a written notice on the parent, and if the 
child is not in school within three days, the 
secretary or attendance officer should swear 
out a warrant before a magistrate or a justice 
of the peace for the parent. After a writ- 
ten notice has been served on a parent, if that 
child is absent again, a warrant may be 
sworn out without serving a further notice. 

A child who is fourteen years of age or 
over who has satisfactorily completed the first 
six grades of the school course may be given 
permission to work in the home or on the 
farm ‘‘by action of the school board’’ be- 
cause of ‘‘urgent reasons’’ as provided in 
Section 1415 of the School Code. 

Children fourteen years of age or over who 
have satisfactorily completed the sixth grade 
may be granted an employment certificate, 
if they comply with all the other requirements 
of the Child Labor~Act. 

The Department of Health requires teach- 
ers to send children out of school if they have 
a rash, are running at the nose or show signs 
of any incipient communicable disease. Such 
children cannot return to school until they 
have a certificate from a physician. 

Where there is no attendance officer, the 
secretary of the school board is uired to 
enforce the Compulsory Attendance Law. 

Section 1430 of the School Code makes 
the Secretary or attendance officer liable to 
a fine or imprisonment if he refuses or neglects 
to enforce the Compulsory Attendance Law. 
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Dr. Finegan has directed that the Compul- 
sory Attendance Law shall be rigidly enforced. 

If the Compulsory Attendance Laws are en- 
foreed, the Government will not be required 
to spend large sums of money to stamp out 
illiteracy. 

The following is a summary of a discus- 
sion presented by Miss Mabel Carey of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, which 
was the next paper: 


COUNTY COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


The Rural Problem.—The fundamental prob- 
lem of American rural life, in the judgment 
of the Country Life Commission, is that of 
‘*developing and maintaining a satisfactory 
civilization upon our farms.’’ Obviously all 
minor problems—education, health, home im- 
provement, scientific agriculture, transporta- 
tion, marketing and moral and religious stand- 
ards—are included in this large issue. With- 
in the sphere of this general problem is includ- 
ed also the welfare of nearly half our popula- 
tion since 41 million people dwell in country 
regions and about 8 million in small towns and 
rural villages. Even in Pennsylvania, one of 
the most highly industrialized states of the 
Union, 32% of the population is rural and the 
majority of the counties still show a rural pre- 
dominance of from 50 to 70 per cent. 

Community Development.—The solution of 
this problem of rural life, that is, of devel- 
oping and maintaining a satisfactory civil- 
ization upon our farms, can be realized only 
by making country life socially and economical- 
ly satisfying through an adequate and wide- 
spread development of local rural communi- 
ties and community institutions. Consider, 
for example, the difference in the drawing and 
holding powers of these two communities: 

Browns Prairie is an actual rural neighbor- 
hood in a prosperous agricultural state. Forty 
years ago it was filled with an energetic farm 
population which supported an inviting ar- 
ray of singing schools, husking bees, liter- 
ary societies, and other pioneer social activi- 
ties. But today all this is changed. The or- 
iginal land owners and leaders of the commun- 
ity have moved into town until four-fifths of 
the farms are now in charge of short-lease 
tenants. As a consequence leadership and 
vision have passed, cémmunity spirit has per- 
ished, and the social activities and institutions 
of the neighborhood have collapsed. The 
cross-roads school has shrunk from its form- 
er enrollment of 70 rollicking boisterous young 
people to a timid dozen quiet little children. 
The once-sacred church has shed its spire 
and its sanctimony and now serves the hum- 
ble purpose of a granary, while such young 
life and vitality as the community holds now 
turns cityward in quest of companionship, edu- 
cation, bathrooms, moving pictures, pool 
halls and a variety of attractions, both good 
and bad. 

Clear Creek, Illinois, on the other hand, 
is also an actual rural community but of 2@ 
very different type. In this Friends settle- 
ment every man, woman and child has for 
three generations nourished the comunity idea 
with is accompanying ideals and practices 
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of comunity service. As a result the prob- 


lems of rural social adjustment have been 


solved through intelligent leadership and 
community cooperation almost as fast as they 
have arisen. Into this community went the 
first farm telephones in Illinois. Here, too, 
was planted one of the early granges of the 
state—the community agency chiefly respon- 
sible for the initiative and leadership which 
have characterized the neighborhood for the 
last half century. Significant also has been 
the influence of the Old Friends Meeting 
House with its benign mien and tolerant spir- 
it of brotherhood and justice. But most po- 
tent of all forces, at least during recent years, 
has been the varied service and influence of 
the consolidated school, which with its im- 
proved curriculum, high school opportunities, 
superior teaching staff, auditorium, twenty- 
acre campus, playground, experiment plot, 
Teachers’ Cottage, and other advantages has 
quite revolutionized educational life for both 
young and old. Rural neighborhoods like 
this have no difficulty in holding their own 
against the call of town and country. To an 
environment of this type young people re- 
turn with pleasure and profit even after a col- 
lege training, to marry and spend their lives 
upon the land. 

But why this difference in the drawing 
and holding power of the two communities 
described? Because in one life is a dull 
prosaic round of endless drudgery, while in 
the other it has proved a matter of vision, 
social cooperation, creation, and achievement. 
Fundamentally the essential difference is one 
of community spirit and attitude. One neigh- 
borhood has the community idea, the other 
has not. 

But the vast majority of rural communities 
today resemble the first illustration given here 
more closely than the second. Herein lies 
the problem of rural life. The significant 
question then becomes: How can dormant or 
backward rural communities be most easily 
awakened and organized? The answer to this, 
though direct in statement, is far from simple 
in realization, namely: Through community 
development stimulated by school agencies on 
a county basis with a high-grade, wise and cap- 
able County Superintendent as leader and 
guide. 

The initial step on the part of any county 
superintendent who seeks to prepare himself 
for county community organization of this 
type is to study rural conditions with care 
and formulate his procedure. Valuable as- 
sistance in this direction may be procured 
from the sources of help listed at the con- 
clusion of this article. Of first importance 
in this list are the bulletins by E. L. Morgan 
on Mobilizing the Rural Community, the ar- 
ticle by Supt. Howard E. Shimer, chapter 
four in the recent book by C. J. Galpin (Cen- 
tury Company) and the Proceedings of the 
American Country Life Association. 

A brief synopsis of the procedure neces- 
sary in this undertaking may be best present- 
ed perhaps by describing developments in 
Hunterdon and Warren counties in New Jer- 
sey. These two counties under an affiliation 
with Teachers’ College, Columbia University 





and through the able leadership of Superin- 
tendents J. S. Hoffman and Howard E. Shimer 
are making good progress in this direction 
Being typically rural both counties present 
all the difficulties of average country locali- 
ties, including isolation, conservatism, inertia, 
prejudice, town and country antagonism. To 
overcome these handicaps and inaugurate the 
development of a positive community spirit a 
County Community Conference was first plan- 
ned. This conference which in each case was 
two days in length was held at the county 
seat. Its purpose was two-fold; First, to form- 
ulate a long-term program for county im- 
provement and second, to stimulate and feder- 
ate all county forces in the realization of this 
program. Five sessions were held. At the 
first session the general topic was: Conditions 
and Needs of Warren County. Under this 
heading a general statement of conditions and 
needs was first presented by three leading 
citizens, and specific reports and discussions 
on the conditions and needs of agriculture, 
the home, health and education were then 
given. After thus stimulating the audience 
to a consideration of their own county’s con- 
ditions and needs the afternoon program fol- 
lowing centered around the general topic: 
What Other Counties Have Done. Through 
this session the audience gained much in the 
way of suggestion by hearing accounts of 
progress from other leading counties in their 
own state and elsewhere. The evening ses- 
sion was then devoted to local music and a 
lecture on education showing the opportuni- 
ties and needs of the rural high school as an 
agency for uniting town and country popu- 
lations. 

On Friday, February 21, the second day of 
the conference two sessions were conducted 
simultaneously. One of these was the an- 
nual meeting of the County Board of Agri- 
culture or Farm Bureau, which provided an 
agricultural program, and the other was the 
County Teachers’ Institute with an educa- 
tional program. For the last session on Fri- 
day afternoon all group and county forces 
united in another general program on: The 
Remedy for Unfavorable Conditions, which was 
shown to be county planning and concerted 
action. Significant also were the two confer- 
ence dinners with their discussions on War- 
ren County Betterment through Community 
Planning, and Warren County Betterment 
through Agricultural Planning. Music through- 
out the conference was furnished by the var- 
ious local schools, choirs, and musical organ- 
izations of the county. 

The first year the County Conference 
was announced on the printed program as 
being held under the auspices of the Warren 
County Board of Agriculture (or Farm Bur- 
eau), the public schools of Warren County 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Then followed a long list of the various state, 
federal, county and local organizations co- 
operating and assisting toward the success 
of the meeting. The following brief explana- 
tion of the purpose and nature of the con- 
ferénce was also given on the program: 

This is Warren County’s first annual con- 
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ference on County and Community Improve- 
ment. It will be a big get-together to plan 
for rural, town and county progress. Its pur- 
pose is to capitalize the splendid co-opera- 
tion developed by the war and to get all 
forces working together for the advancement 
of warren County as a whole. Out of this 
meeting, it is hoped, will grow other annual 
conferences and long-term plans for county 
improvement and local community develop- 
ment. 

The subjects to be discussed at this meeting 
are vital to the best development of our 
county and the speakers are men and women 
of national reputation. Are you interested 
in the future of Warren County? If so, 
do not miss this conference. Attend its 
session yourself and bring others from your 
community. 

This first county conference held a year ago 
closed with a burst of enthusiasm for county 
planning and local community development 
as the fundamental basis of democracy. That 
the people were aroused was shown by the 
attendance which totalled 2435, and by the 
fact that they have since met some of the 
needs disclosed by the conference through 
making the following additions to county 
progress: (a) A permanent farm agent. (b) 
Two leaders of boys’ and girls’ club work. 
(c) Three nurses. (d) Vocational courses 
in agriculture in three high schools. (e) An 
additional home economies teacher. (f) Another 
music supervisor. (g) A farmer’s co-opera- 
tive association. (h) A permanent county or- 
ganization known as ‘‘The Warren County 
Development Council.’’ 

The last item named above requires ex- 
planation as it introduced a new note, and 
constitutes the second step in county com- 
munity organization. After one illustration 
of the benefits of the conference the people 
expressed a desire to make this movement per- 
manent and hold a county conference every 
year. But since these conferences are co- 
operative undertakings it soon became evident 
that some new machinery was needed to carry 
the responsibility of the annual county meet- 
ing and direct and sustain the county pro- 
gram of development. To meet this need the 
Warren County Development Council has been 
formed. This council is simply a committee 
of the whole made of one representative from 
every county-wide or semi-county-wide organ- 
ization in the county and also of one repre- 
sentative from each local community council 
in the county. 

Through this council all organizations of the 
county will be coordinated into a county fed- 
eration of forces capable of working out a 
concerted long-term plan for county improve- 
ment and uniting all agencies behind this pro- 
gram. In this way only can intelligent, pur- 
poseful progress and all-round development 
be assured. 

But all this county activity will prove in- 
effective and fail to reach the ground unless 
the fourth step in county community organ- 
ization, namely local community development 
is thoroughly prosecuted. Indeed, the under- 
lying purpose of the whole county movement 
and its ultimate test of success in these New 
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Jersey counties and elsewhere is to be found 
in the degree to which the various local com- 
munities of the county take on new life and 
initiative. Right here, also lies the most 
precarious and difficult work of all rural so- 
cial effort, for it is in the small community 
with its conservatism, prejudice and person- 
al jealousy that the most delicate and sensi- 
tive threads of our whole social structure are 
to be found. 

In approaching this local phase of county 
community organization the county should 
first be mapped into its natural local com- 
munities. This in itself is no small task. 
Before even a beginning can be made in 
this direction the county superintendent and 
others responsible for this movement must 
first decide what constitutes a local rural 
community. Time and space do not permit 
an explanation here of the methods of deter- 
mining the extent and territory of the local 
rural community when so defined but valu- 
able help at this point may be found in 
Chapter 4 of Galpin’s Rural Life (Century 
Company). 

With all the local communities of our New 
Jersey counties at least practically determin- 
ed we are now engaged in the fifth step 
of our enterprise, that of developing the 
local rural community. Since it is obviously 
impossible for a busy county superintendent 
and his assistant supervisors to devote much 
time to this work not all local communities 
can be developed at once. For this reason 
we have decided to concentrate our efforts 
for the present year on four communities 
in each county which will be rather especial- 
ly developed as demonstration centers in rural 
community up-building. Meanwhile we are 
attempting to meet such requests for help 
in the way of lectures, organization, and ad- 
vice on projects as come to us from all other 
communities of the county. In other words 
we are stimulating the four demonstration 
communities into activity and progress, while 
letting others take their own course more or 
less and develop only as rapidly or slowly as 
their own initiative may determine. 

These local communities we are trying to 
develop along the lines and principles laid 
down by Professor E. L. Morgan in his ad- 
mirable handbook of rural community organ- 
ization, entitled ‘‘Mobilizing the Rural Com- 
munity.’? In general our practice is to fol- 
low the community council plan of rural or- 
ganization and our method is usually as fol- 
lows: 

Through the big county conference a few 
local leaders in all communities have caught 
the community idea and the spirit of modern 
democratic organization. To these few the 
county superintendent then makes his first 
appeal, asking them to meet him some after- 
noon or evening at a selected place in the 
community for an informal conference on their 
local community needs. Care is usually taken 
to see that at least one representative of every 
community organization and institution is in- 
vited to this preliminary conference. At this 
meeting the county superintendent acts as 
leader in a discussion of the community’s 
chief needs for social betterment. Various rec- 
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ommendations of urgent social projects are 
always presented at this time by those pres- 
ent, and a full list of these is recorded. Be- 
fore adjourning the group votes on the list 
submitted selecting two, three, four or a half- 
dozen projects which seem to them most ur- 
gent. Some time is devoted also to discussing 
ways and means of solving the problems sel- 
ected. A second meeting of the whole com- 
munity, a general mass meeting, is tnen call- 
ed. At this community meeting the county 
superintendent or some one else usually speaks, 
briefly, on community organization and devel- 
opment and local leaders discuss the specific 
problems which have been discussed and se- 
lected at the preliminary meeting of leaders. 
Meanwhile the chairman and secretary of the 
preliminary meeting or mass meeting sends 
out letters asking every organization in the 
community to elect one representative to serve 
on a joint committee or council of organi- 
zation which is later known as the community 
council. This community council then serves 
as the executive group, or committee of the 
whole, for the community. Being composed 
of representatives from all organizations and 
agencies this council is pretty thoroughly rep- 
resentative of community tendencies and de- 
sires. From this time on the community coun- 
cil carries the responsiblity for community 
planning and development. Its primary task 
in this is to formulate a long-term communi- 
ty program and carry it through. In doing 
this frequent community meetings and occa- 
sional council meetings are necessary. Most 
communities working under this plan also 
adopt the habit of holding a big annual com- 
munity day or rally at which past achieve- 
ments are reported, working plans for the com- 
ing year submitted, and new officers elected. 
An address on a timely topic and an exhibit are 
often featured also. 

Just a word at this point about surveys. 
The survey undoubtedly has its place in rural 
community development but that place is in 
the hands of the people or under their di- 
rection, and when, where, and as, they want 
it. Our experience is that there comes a 
time in the development of any community 
‘when the local people desire reliable facts 
about themeslves and: their conditions, for 
their own use. When this psychological mo- 
ment arrives send forth your surveyors with 
their inquisitive blanks. But until it arrives, 
beware of the ‘‘prowling stranger’’, who 
seems to be prying into every one’s business 
for no apparent reason. He might be a reve- 
nue officer or tax assessor. 

In conclusion, permit me to recommend 
the county conference and community council 
plan of rural community organization for 
your careful study and consideration in this 
fundamental educational problem of building 
the community spirit. The school is a com- 
munity agency and without a background 
of healthy community life there can be no 
educational progress. For this reason the coun- 
ty superintendent is justified, in fact obliged, 
to devote some attention to this problem. 
This will prove especially true in Pennsylvania 
during the next few years because of the 
many educational reforms likely to be launch- 





ed under the new state school administration. 
If consolidation, better supervision and salar- 
ies, increased revenue, trained teachers, and 
other educational advances are to be realized 
generally throughout Pennsylvania they must 
be educated into the attitudes and desires 
of the people through community activity and 
study. Hence the great value of such work 
in this state at the present time. Had New 
York had such a campaign of community or- 
ganization and education as that contem- 
plated here its township bill would never have 
been repealed. Indeed, all state departments 
of education would find it to the great ad- 
vantage and progress of their educational poli- 
cies to employ a special community agent who 
could give full time and attention to the or- 
ganization of communities through the schools 
of the state. 

Meanwhile every county superintendent who 
undertakes community organization on the 
comprehensive scale it demands soon realizes 
that it is a task too large and important to 
be carried as a side issue by a person al- 
ready well-occupied with another big job. 
For this reason sentiment is growing every- 
where in the country for the employment of 
county community organizers or secretaries 
similar to the county farm agent but devot- 
ing full time to these problems of community 
and social welfare. In at least one of the 
New Jersey counties described, Teachers Col- 
lege is hoping to employ such an agent with- 
in a year and to help make this county a 
national demonstration in rural community 
organization under proper direction and as- 
sistance. Many other counties in the United 
States are considering the same step, and there 
is thus arising a new and most attractive field 
of rural social service. Meanwhile the splen- 
did advantages of the county superintendent 
for at least transitory leadership in this field 
stand out in bold relief and challenge every 
wide-awake occupant of the office to this ex- 
ceptional opportunity for social and patriotic 
service. 

References on Rural Community Organizea- 
tion.—Mobilizing the Rural Community. E. 
L. Morgan, Bulletin, Cotlege of Agriculture, 
Amherst, Mass. Pages 20-25 esp. Rural Life, 
C. J. Galpin. The Century Co., New York, 
1918, $2. County Community Organization, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
H. E. Shimer, October 1919. Organization of 
a County for Extension Work, The Farm Bur- 
eau Plan, L. R. Smith, Circular 13 Office of 
Extension Work North and West,. Dept. of 
Agri. Washington, D. C. League Bulletin, 
Official publication of the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association of Virginia. President Mrs. 
B. B. Mumford, Richmond, Virginia. The 
Rural School Community Center, Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Philadelphia, September 1916, Pub- 
lication No. 1052. Community House. Arficle 
in the Country Gentleman. December 20, 1919. 
The Community Center, News Magazine of 
the National Community Center Association, 
1439 K. St. N. W. Washington, D.C. Month- 
ly, 50 cents a year. Proceedings of the Am- 
erican Country Life Association, Vols. I and 
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Dwight L. Sanderson, Cornell College of Ag- 
riculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AGREEMENT TO FORM A COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL. 


Names There is hereby created the ....... 
seccceeeeeeesesCounty Development Council. 
Purposes: It shall be the purpose of this 
council to serve as a medium through which 
the organizations and agencies of .........-- 
County can cooperate in the further develop- 
ment of the interests of the county. 
Membership: Any county-wide or semi- 
county-wide organization, board or institution 
whose work lies within .......cescceccceee 
County shall be eligible to membership. Every 
local communitiy in the county organized un- 
der the community council plan of organization 
shall also be eligible to membership. 
Representation: Each such organization, 
board, institution, or local community council 
shall select two persons who shall represent 
it on the council. One of these persons who 
shall be the ranking employed officer of the 
organization, board, institution or local coun- 


Officers: There shall be elected a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and secretary, from 
among the representatives. These officrs shall 
perform the duties usually incumbent upon 
them. 

Excutiwe Committee: The officers and three 
other persons chosen by them shall comprise 
an executive committee which shall act for 
the council in the interim between meetings 
and perform such other work as the council 
may direct. 

Program of Work: The council shall make 
up @ program of work once each year or 
oftener if the occasion demands. 

Meetings: Meetings shall be held every 
three months or otherwise as the council shail 
direct. 

Amendments: This agreement may be amend- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of those present at a 
meeting called for the purpose of considering 
such an amendment. 


County Supt. M. S. Bentz, of Cambria coun- 
ty, followed in a discussion of ‘‘The Defects 
of the Woodruff Teachers’ Salary Bill’? - 


THE WOODRUFF SALARY BILL. 


I do not know what your committee had in 
mind when they selected the subject of our 
discussion, nor do I have any idea what they 
may have thought when they selected me to 
discuss the defects in the ‘‘ Woodruff Teach- 
ers’ Salary Bill.’’ I had the honor of being 
on a committee a year ago to suggest to the 
body of county superintendents ‘‘Needed 
School Legislation’’. One of the important 
subjects submitted to this body at that time 
was a revision of the teachers’ salary laws. A 
committee was appointed to suggest to the 
proper authorities our wishes and to advise 
the creation of proper sentiment among the 
legislators and officials who had to do with 
the making of law. I know that committee 
did yeoman service. I know full well that 
hud that committee not been most loyal to 
the teachers and to the cause of education we 
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would in all likelihood now have many of 
our schools closed because of our inability to 
procure teachers. May I make clear that I 
have no intention to criticize that committee, 
nor do I wish to criticize anyone who has 
had anything to do with the making of the 
present salary bill. The legislature and the 
governor were zealous to do something for 
our school teachers They are intelligent 
men. They know full well that a popular 
government cannot long exist unless the 
schools function properly and fully. They 
also know full well that our schools cannot 
properly and fully function unless we have 
properly matured and properly trained teach- 
ers. I hope they also know that the type of 
men and women we must have to teach our 
schools, to have them properly and fully func- 
tion, must be sustained in a manner such that 
they can live at least as well as the average 
laborer. 

The bill that we know as the ‘‘ Woodruff 
Salary Bill’’ is now law. I do not want to 
discuss the many changes it underwent from 
its introduction until it became law. I do 
not wish to discuss how many times it was 
thrown into committee, nor do I wish to 
discuss the part the governor and many 
friends of education played in the battle to 
have it enacted. I do not wish to reveal 
the opponents of the bill, nor to tell you the 
enemies of popular education, but I would 
like to take up the law as it now stands and 
open up a discussion so that we may con- 
jointly arrive at some sane opinion that may 
become so ecrystalized that we may suggest to 
the state superintendent, the governor and 
the legislature some plan to modify the law 
upon which to build a more stapie school sys- 
tem because we cannot build a staple school 
system without having a staple body of 
teachers. 

Primarily, the law is not clear. When the 
superintendents met at State College last 
July the many questions and counter questions 
that were hurled at the representative of our 
state department of Education revealed that 
either our superintendents could not read and 
interpret English or the law was most am- 


biguous. It seems that you can read any- 


thing you want into the law. 

Does the salary follows the teacher or does 
it remain with the position? It was the in- 
tent of the committee who worked so faith- 
fully for its adoption that it should follow 
the teacher. If it would follow the teacher 
what can you find in-the law to compel par- 
simonious boards to hire such a teacher as 
would share in reasonable increases? The 
answers to these questions reveal a weakness 
or a defect in the law as well as reveal to 
us a fundamental weakness in the method in 
the employment of teachers and the deter- 
mination of their salaries. 

An iftterpretation revealed at the State 
College meeting was that a teacher who chang- 
ed districts did not share in the increase ex- 
cept as it applied to the minimum. This in- 
terpretation was heralded broadcast and many 
boards made it convenient to permit teachers 
to change districts. The interpretation that 
our state superintendent now gives to this 
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part of the law makes increases apply to the 


position. The one glaring defect this decis- 
ion will reveal will be the same as that of 
Section 1210 before it was repealed to give 
place for the law under diseussion. In Cam- 
bria County only about 52% of our schools 
shared in the special appropriation based 
upon the salaries paid in 1906. If the new 
law shall be based upon the same interpreta- 
tion the teachers in the growing districts will 
be denied a share in the increase because there 
would be no school upon which the salary 
increase could be based. Only the minimum 
salary would apply. Unless the school boards 
are sufficiently progressive these schools will 
be filled with new inexperienced teachers. 

The new law does not discriminate suffi- 
ciently between the novice and the experienced 
teacher. The teacher who has spent at least 
two years in the school room is entitled to 
only ten dollars more than the beginner un- 
less she had been previously employed in a dis- 
trict that paid fair salaries. What encour- 
agement is there for teachers to spend time, 
money and effort in attempting to grow pro- 
fessionally? 

The increases provided in the law are in- 
adequate. Teachers are leaving the school room 
for other employment because of insufficient 
salary. Hugh McGill, Field Secretary of the 
National Educational Association, made a sur- 
vey recently of the teacher situation in Penn- 
sylvania. His report embraces reports from 
thirty-five districts. He finds that 15% of 
our teachers dropped out of the profession last 
year; that there were 16% of all our teachers 
beginners the last year; that there were about 
2% shortage of teachers; that about 9% of 
the teachers were below standard, that it was 
necessary almost uniformly to accept teachers 
of lower qualification; that almost uniformly 
the teachers’ salaries in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania did not keep pace with the increase 
of salaries in other vocations; that 7% of 
the teachers in the state of Pennsylvania were 
below twenty-one years of age and almost uni- 
versally the promising young men and women 
were not attracted to the schools as in the 
past. One hundred and seventy-six teachers 
in Cambria County are teaching their first 
year on a provisional certificate. Forty-three 
teachers are on a normal certificate having had 
no previous school experience. We have about 
29% of our teachers without previous ex- 
perience and 46% teacheing their first year 
in Cambria county. 

The above report almost uniformly suggests 
that teachers must be paid more money; that 
teachers must be paid for twelve months in 
the year; that we must begin first to place 
the teacher upon the same standard of living, 
at least, as the average mechanic if we ex- 
pect the schools to conform to the other stand- 
ards of society; that we must learn that, if 
teachers are expected to teach well, to think 
school, and to live school, they must not be 
required to engage in some other lin of em- 
ployment five months in the year so that they 
may be able to make a living. The law is 
not inadequate in the salary for the work ac- 
tually done but it ignores the needs of the 
teachers’ living during the months school is 
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not in session. It gives no chance for im- 
provement during the summer. 

The difference in the minimum requirements 
of the rural school and the graded school is 
decidedly inadequate. The rural teacher must 
wade snow and mud early in the morning 
before the town teacher is out of bed. She 
must sweep her room in the evening and 
dust it in the morning. Will she stay under 
these conditions if she can get a school in a 
heated building for the same salary? Will 
she accept a position in another field? Those 
who have been teaching in the rural schools 
have been the least paid. In conformity with 
the department’s interpretation as to the per- 
centage of increase, the increase will be very* 
little above the minimum in many rural dis- 
tricts. The rural schools will thus be taught 
by beginners or by unambitious teachers. - 

Article 5 provides that the Commonwealth 
shall pay one-half the increase to teachers in 
first-class districts. This provision is mani- 
festly unfair because the increase as it now 
applies in the majority of fourth-class dis- 
tricts must be paid by the district, because 
the amount now granted to these districts is 
not more but in many cases less than that 
paid on the 1906 basis. 

Section Two and Section Five discriminate 
against Sa-egnes district. The district 
that paid salaries comparatively low in 1918- 
1919 wil receive the same assistance per 
type of certificate as the progressive district. 
The districts which have the lowest millage 
have the cheapest teachers. As a comparison 
I have taken the four districts of my county 
which have the lowest taxation and have 
compared them with the four districts which 
have the highest taxation. The average sal- 
ary of the four districts with a millage from 
2% to 7 mills is $70.15. The average salary 
of the four districts with a millage of from 
16 to 23 mills is $100.47. The average the 
state pays per teacher per month in the dis- 
trict of low millage is $10.93 per teacher. The 
average paid per teacher in the districts of 
high millage is $15.93. The rate of as- 
sessment in the districts of the high rate 
of taxation is almost 80% of the market 
value. The assessed valuation in the districts 
with a low rate of taxation is not over 40% 
of its market value. County assessment and 
a county tax levy would overcome this evil. 

A discussion of this law cannot but ramify 
throughout the whole school problem because 
unquestionably our greatest problem today is 
how we may be able to create a body of 
teachers more efficient, more zealous and bet- 

eter trained professionally. I do not wish to 
east any reflections upon our teacher body— 
they are very much better than the salary 
would indicate. What I mean to say is that 
if teachers were paid a commensurate wage 
they would be better satisfied. They could feel 
that it would be worth their while to engage 
in teaching as a life profession and then of 
necessity the teachers as a whole would grow 
in efficiency. The unambitious would not find 
a place to anchor but only those imbued with 
a sense of service to humanity and to coun- 
try would enter the profession, feeling as- 
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sured that for service rendered they would 
be adequately paid. 

May I summarize these statements: That we 
ought to have the law rewritten in unmis- 
takable language; that we should write into 
it an adequate salary, at least as much as 
the average hod carrier gets per year, $1200; 
that teachers be employed twelve months in 
the year; that when they are not employed in 
the school room their time ought to be devoted 
to professional study; that service and pro- 
ficiency ought to become the basis of position 
and salary; that the rural teacher ought to 
be adequately compensated for her denials of 
social and educational advantages as well as 
for her inconveniences and hardships; that 
a more uniform and discriminating method 
of state and federal aid be devised; that a 
larger unit of local taxation be created. 

We are not looking for the millennium, but 
we feel that the whole system of school ad- 
ministration will be wonderfully assisted, and 
the efficiency of the schools wonderfully aug- 
mented when the teacher problem has been 
sufficiently solved to permit the boys and girls 
to have teachers who are well trained, teach- 
ers who are sympathetic, teachers who are 
dedicated to service, and teachers who are 
satisfied. 

Supt. I. H. Mauser, Sunbury, Northumber- 
land county, read the next paper on 


OFFICE RECORDS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Until within a few recent years, the coun- 
ty superintendent’s official place of business 
was usually regarded as of very little im- 
portance. An obscure room in the county 
courthouse might answer for the few days 
of the year in which he would likely occupy 
it for the transaction of any business that 
might require office quarters. Few people in 
the county ever visited it, and not many 
more knew where to find it if they looked 
for it. 

The furnishings were in a ‘par with the 
location of the ‘‘office’’, An old desk that 
had been discarded by some county official, a 
few chairs that had seen about all the service 
they had been entitled to before being re- 
quisitioned, possibly surreptitiously, for this 
office; a book case that showed unmistake- 
able evidence of the art of the amateur in 
its manufacture; and, finally, a ‘‘filing case.’’ 
This last article of furniture looked very 
much like the old-style portable kitchen cup- 
boards, or if the superintendent had tastes 
a little more artistic and the particular ar- 
ticle of furniture was available, he might 
really boast of a filing case that at an earlier 
day had occupied the most prominent corner 
of a dining room, and which in the genera- 
tion contemporaneous with our grandmothers 
was known as the family ‘‘corner cupboard’’. 

The book case usually contained a col- 
lection of sundry National and State reports, 
with perhaps some prominence given to the 
Annual Report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; though not necessarily 
so. For it did not always seem to appear to 
some Officials that this report should have any 
precedence in location over some others bound 
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in larger volumnes or in more conspicuously 
covered bindings. 

The filing case might contain almost any- 
thing from an accumulation of old letters, or 
debris from the last county institute, or old 
examination papers, even to the worthy offi- 
ials ‘‘Arectics’’? of the previous year which 
in, a fit of abstraction he had placed there 
for safe keeping and had promptly forgot- 
ten. If he had some ideas not generally 
shared by his brethren in the service, he 
might insist on the teachers reporting the 
progress of their work to him at the end of 
the term of school on blanks which he fur- 
nished at his own expense, or had perhaps 
succeeded in convincing his county com- 
missioners that said blanks were so import- 
ant that the danger of a surcharge by the 
county auditors might be avoided, if the 
commissioners approved the bill of expense. 
At the best he had to assume the responsibility 
of its payment if the auditors would refuse 
to accept the bill. So it was usually up to 
the superintendent to exercise his political 
acumen so as to properly influence the county 
officials in question. When finally these re- 
ports came in*they were usually placed in 
the numerous pigeon holes, with very little 
regard to order or arrangement, and they 
might remain there for years until coated 
with dust, no one would care to go through 
the array of papers to resurrect the particular 
record of any individual. 

But the office was what the superintendent 
made it, or what his time permitted him to 
make it. For we, in this day, must not forget 
the inconveniences, the difficulties, and even 
the antagonisms of many of the superintend- 
ents of a generation ago. It has not been 
many years since the act providing for the 
equipment and the maintenance of an office 
for the county superintendent was passed by 
the legislature. Before that time, whatever 
records the superintendent kept were his pri- 
vate property, and a small hand bag, or even 
the pocket in his great coat might afford ample 
space for the preservation of such documents 
of record as he thought he needed. When he 
went out of office his records went with him. 
After he was given quarters in an office, he 
had little time to devote to office work. His 
duties were not clearly defined. He held the 
examinations for certificating teachers, and he 
visited the schools. By this last act he was 
supposed to supervise them, but what act of 
supervision could be performed by a brief 
visit is not very apparent. 

Perhaps there is no official position in the 
county that permits so much liberty of ac- 
tion as the county superintendency. By its 
very nature it cannot well be restricted. The 
superintendent is supposed to do the best he 
ean for the good of the schools, and what 
he will do depends almost entirely on what he 
recognizes as his duty, and on his conscientious 
efforts to perform it. In the days when the 
superintendent used the summer months in 
holding examinations, and the winter months 
in visiting several hundred schools he had 
little time for office work, and if time had 
been given, many of the superintendents would 
not have seen the opportunity or the nec- 
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essity for it. The time is not very remote 
when the county  superintendency was 
regarded as a superfluous office—a sinecure 
for some one who had political influence 
enough to be elected; and politics too often 
entered very seriously into the election of a 
superintendent, with the result that some per- 
sons elected were noted more for their politi- 
eal activity than for any apparent interest 
in educational progress. Not much in the 
line of constructive work could be expected 
under such conditions, and very few saw the 
need or the importance of any records to 
guide either themselves or their successors. 

The state has been derelict in its duty in 
failing to outline some of the office work of 
the county superintendent. It has furnished 
very few blanks that might direct construc- 
tive office work. Nearly all is left to the 
superintendent himself. It is optional with 
him what he may wish to leave on record, or 
whether he will leave anything, except that 
teachers’ certificates must be registered, and 
it is not certain that this is always regarded. 

But conditions have changed. The adop- 
tion of the School Code has aroused a very 
much greater interest in school matters than 
ever existed before, and with it, the county 
superintendent is becoming recognized as a 
far more important official than he was a 
score of years ago and his office quarters have 
likewise come in for more attention, until 
in some counties he occupies as commodious 
and comfortable quarters as any Official in 
the county. 

With the recognized importance of the of- 
fice, comes the responsibility of the proper 
maintenance of official records and documents. 
With a properly systematized method of 
keeping on record what is really necessary, the 
office can be made a valuable source of in- 
formation of school conditions in the county, 
and especially so in the rural sections which 
usually have no local method of keeping data, 
except such as the state imposes, and which 
has nothing to do with the personal status 
of either teacher or pupil. 

It is necessary, of course, to determine what 
records are of importance and what are not. 
Many things might be recorded that would 
never be referred to. Matters of apparent 
importance today might have lost their im- 
portance next year, but there are many things 
worth keeping within reach that at the time 
of happening may give little promise of 
future worth. Even if but one of a dozen 
items will be needed at some future time, 
it is worth all the time taken to preserve the 
dozen to be able, at a moment’s time, to find 
what is wanted. There is no greater source 
of satisfaction to an official and few things 
that commend him more highly to the publle, 
than for him to be able at the shortest pos- 
sible time to give the information wanted, 
whether of recent occurrence or of a year or 
more ago. 

In general, there are certain records that 
ought to he kept by every superintendent. One 
is a complete record of the teachers and the 
schools. As to teachers it should enumerate 
age, experience, certification, preparation, sal- 
ary, ete. This is important, especially since 


& 





we have a retirement fund, and several of the 
above items constitute information important 
to membership in that fund. As to schools, 
it should contain the enrollment, average at- 
tendance, per cent of attendance, length of 
term, etc. of every school. The equipment 
should not be omitted, and wherever possible, 
a description in brief of she building and 
grounds. All this can be done in a properly 
ruled blank book, and the items recorded as 
they are received from the teachers’ annual 
reports which, it is presumed are required by 
all superintendents from their teachers. It 
does not require much time to record these 
items, and it is time well spent when the 
convenience is considered. 

Every superintendent’s office should con- 
tain a physical survey of all the school prop- 
erties under his supervision. This is not diffi- 
cult to make, but it should be made by the 
superintendent himself, or at least, by some 
one from his office. Experience has taught 
the writer that if such a survey should ap- 
proach a reasonable accuracy, the individual 
teachers are not the persons to make it. With 
each teacher making the survey of his own 
property there are varying differences of the 
knowledge of what is wanted, and numerous 
errors are likely to occur which, if the entire 
survey is made by the same person, may be 
avoided. While this survey may not be ab- 
solutely accurate as in the case of areas of 
playgrounds, they may be near enough for 
all ordinary purposes of reference. 

Every office ought to contain a permanent 
grade record of all teachers’ examinations. 
This need not necessarily be for general pub- 
lication, but it is apparent how important such 
a@ record may be not only to the superin- 
tendent in office, but even more so to his suc- 
cessor. Of course, this applies only to such 
examinations as are held by him. 

All district superintendents require a month- 
ly report from each teacher. Some county 
superintendents do the same, and there seems 
to be no valid reason why not all should do 
so. It brings the superintendent and the 
teacher into closer relations, and it has valu- 
able features. Where superintendents do not 
have reasonably close supervision because of 
the number of schools, monthly reports have 
a tendency to aid somewhat in this respect. 
The teacher has an ambition to make as fav- 
orable a report as possible. Individual re- 
ports may demand too much time from the 
superintendent. In that case the report of a 
district might be made up from the indi- 
vidual teacher’s report by the supervising or 
the high school principal, or by some 
one of the teachers selected by the su- 
perintendent, and this aggregate sent in to 
the superintendent’s office. This would 
not be strictly an individual report, but the 
person reporting for the district could supple- 
ment the statistical part of it by such com- 
ments as the superintendent might request. 
However, as superintendents are now entitled 
to clerks, there is little reason why each 
teacher should not report direct, the clerk 
arranging the reports so as to be easily in- 
spected by the superintendent, and afterwards 
the aggregate of each district be inserfed for 
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permanent reference in a properly ruled book 
kept for that purpose. 

As nearly as possible should a complete 
record of the pupils be found in the county 
superintendent’s office. The loose-leaf binder 
solves the problem of keeping such a record 
with the least expense of time to the office. 
This record should contain the age, attend- 
ance, grade year, and the class grades of 
every pupil, and a space left for teachers’ 
‘comments on pupil characteristics is not amiss. 
As to class grades, it is very well known that 
teachers vary widely in marking pupils, but 
until we can obtain a better method we wilil 
have to rely on the teacher’s estimate of the 
pupil’s progress as expressed on the grade 
sheet. The loose-leaf method permits the 
sheet to be sent as a blank for the teacher 
to fill out and return at the end of the 
term, when it can be placed in the binder by 
districts and schools, and thus in one annual 
volume all the grades of an entire county can 
be kept in a very convenient way, easy to 
refer to, and taking little time to arrange. 
It might be interesting to some of us if we 
could thus find on record the estimate some 
of our earlier teachers made on our mental 
attainments. They might not be very flat- 
tering promises of either future greatness or 
usefulness. But not only for the satisfaction 
of pupils in later years should such grade 
sheets be kept, but they are a means of the 
superintendent familiarizing himself with the 
work of the school, and noting individual 
characteristics of pupils. They also fix the 
class to which the pupil belongs, and effec- 
tually discourage any effort sometimes made 
by pupils in rural schools to impose on a 
strange teacher by claiming a higher class 
standard than they are entitled to. While all 
teachers by law are to leave a record of each 
pupil for the use of the succeeding teach- 
er, there are many cases where this is disre- 
garded, but when such a record is to be sent 
to the superintendent, there is less likelihood 
of a teacher’s neglect in keeping the local 
record. 

What is important in the case of pupils in 
the grades, is very much more so for high 
school pupils, and the loose-leaf solves the 
same problem. In the smaller rural high 
schools, permanent records of pupils are sel- 
dom kept, and if they are to be found in 
the. superintendent’s office, it is a very easy 
matter to refer to them. This is especially 
important if a graduate of a high school 
seeks admission to college. Not infrequently 
all local records are lost, and if the graduate 
waits a year or two before seeking college 
entrance, and meanwhile changes may have 
taken place in the high school teachers, who 
would not likely know anything of the pu- 
pil’s scholastic standing. A simple reference 
to the superintendent’s office would save much 
time and considerable anxiety. 

These are some of the records that, it seems 
to the writer, every county superintendent’s 
office should contain. But there are numerous 
others, among them the events in the histori- 
cal development of the schools such as the 
erection of buildings, changes in organization, 
the annual teacher’s institute, educational 
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meetings and organizations, allied agencies of 
the local school system, etc., whatever is 
thought worth recording, or that may be 
of interest. It does not take much of 
the superintendent’s time if he is sys- 
tematic, but as every superintendent is 
entitled to a stenographic clerk, that person 
can attend to all the details. The more in- 
formation of importance that the office con- 
tains and which is available to the public, the 
more important does the office and the official 
become in the eyes of that public. The office 
of county superintendent is rapidly forging 
ahead in the estimation of the public gen- 
erally, and in many counties it is already re- 
garded as one of the most important. Its 
importance should not be questioned in any 
county, and if it is it may be the superindent’s 
own fault. He can do much to dignify it and 
he can do a great deal to make its usefulness 
manifest. 

There are perhaps some counties whose coun- 
ty commissioners have such an extreme sense 
of economy that they might refuse to 
allow the necessary funds to be expended for 
the stationery and blanks for the superin- 
tendent’s office. And, of course, such officials 
would refuse to employ a stenographer. In 
such counties the only thing to do is to show 
the importance of the work. Impress it on 
the school directors at the annual convention, 
and if properly presented, that body ought to 
have interest enough and influence enough to 
request and demand what is needed. There 
is probably no county in the state whose com- 
missioners would refuse necessary supplies if 
they saw the need of them. In this respect 
the county commissioners of Northumberland 
county have never refused to grant to the 
present superintendent anything that he asked 
for, and it is doubtful if any superintendent 
of a similar county had occasion to make 
more frequent demands than he has, but the 
need of what was asked for was always ap- 
parent. 

Supt. I. H. Russell, of Northeast, Erie 
county, read this paper urging the 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF ALL TEACHERS. 


A discussion of this question necessarily 
encroaches upon the question of licensing 
teachers and the function of the State Nor- 
mal Schools. If a few years hence, one should 
look back over the annals of the educational 
history of Pennsylvania and discover this 
subject upon the program of a State Associa- 
tion Meeting, in 1919 it would arouse some 
surprise. At the present writing we should be 
surprised, indeed, to see upon the program of 
a meeting of the medical fraternity a paper 
recommending the professional training of 
all Doctors, Surgeons, Dentists or Trained 
Nurses. It would be ‘equally surprising to 
see upon the program of the Bar Association 


-@ recommendation for the professional train- 


ing of all lawyers, or at a meeting of engin- 
eers the professional training of all engineers, 
electricians, architects etc. If a similar sub- 
ject would seem rediculous at a meeting of 
other professional workers, why is the Pro- 
fessional Training of all Teachers a pertinent 
subject for discussion at this meeting. 
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Simply because we are from twenty to 
thirty years behind the times. The time was 
when a young man could enter a law office 
and by reading a prescribed course under a 
preceptor could be admitted to the bar and 
begin his practice without further ceremony, 
and within the memory of many of us a candi- 
date for the medical profession or for dentis- 
try, with a very limited academic education 
could be graduated from a medical college 
in two years and enter upon his career as a 
practitioner, but that time has gone by. 

Today definite standards of academic prep- 
aration, usually a full collegiate course, are 
required for admission to the so-called pro- 
fessional schools; this is followed by four 
years of professional training and, in medi- 
cine, one or two additional years of hospital 
practice. As a result we have well established 
professions of law, medicine, dentistry, me- 
chanic arts, etc., which command fees and 
salaries of professionals and guarantee a per- 
manent occupation. 

Teaching on the other hand has no standard 
of qualifications, therefore, we have no pro- 
fession. One teacher completes a University 
course including two hundred hours of Peda- 
gogy, is licensed to teach for life and commands 
a salary commensurate with other profession- 
als; another completes a State Normal Schoo] 
Course, receives a salary commensurate with 
the degree of academic and professional train- 
ing embodied in his course, and yet another 
completes one year of high school, passes a 
most superficial examination, is licensed to 
teach for one year, by conservative legislation 
is granted $60 per month for a seven-month 
term, and renders a doubtful service. 

Then we compare the average wage of a 
teacher with the wages of street cleaners, 
miners, unskilled mechanics and day laborers, 
and find the comparison odious. However, 
this is not so disparaging when we reflect that 
about one-third of the teacehrs are only un- 
skilled workmen, quite as well trained to sweep 
streets or work in mines as to teach school. 
They have no other purpose in teaching than 
to earn what they can for one or two years 
and then marry or engage in some other oc- 
cupation, and school directors are very largely 
justified in their charge that three successive 
Minimum Salary Laws have been enacted; 
still they are compelled to employ the same 
quality of teachers. 

I need not discuss further the desirability 
of the burning necessity of the Professional 
Training of all Teachers. This thing alone 
will raise teaching to the dignity of a pro- 
fession commanding the same respect as oth- 
er professions; it will solve the question 
of licensing teachers and shape the future poli- 
cies of our State Normal Schools. It will 
regulate the question of salaries, as expert 
teachers command their salaries, and tax-pay- 
ers do not complain of the salary of a real 
teacher who is prepared to render value re- 
ceived in service. It will solve the question 
of tenure in office, as no one would think 
of fitting for a profession that he or she did 
not mean to practice, and no school board 
ever wishes to remove a really competent 
teacher. Finally, it will add to the efficiency 





of the schools and to the future citizenship 
of our commonwealth as no other agency can 
do. 

I assume there is no negative side to this 
question of the Professional Training of 
Teachers. It only remains to show when, 
where, and how it may be accomplished. Com- 
pared with other professions we are already 
a quarter of a century behind the time schedule, 
and as it must be brought about by legisla- 
tion the opportunity of starting something 
should not pass the next session. Other pro- 
fessions train in their own respective profes- 
sional schools, therefore, teachers should be 
trained in State Normal Schools which have 
been established and are supported for that 
particular purpose. But the cry is immediate- 
ly raised that with only thirteen Normal 
Schools in the state they could never meet 
the demand, and another cry that State Normal 
Schools do not train professionally. Let us 
heed but one cry at a time. 

I have made a few estimates of what: might 
be accomplished in the way of supplying 
Noraml trained teachers based upon statistics 
of 1916 which are a safer guide than those of a 
more recent date. At that time the total 
attendance at the thirteen Normal Schools 
was 8,514 and the total graduation was 1,906. 
About two of the schools seemed to have 
a capacity attendance, but if all had been 
filled to their capacity there should have been 
a total attendance of 11,648 and a gradua- 
tion of 3,192. Again, assuming that 25% 
of the attendants had no intention of gradu- 
ating but were largely there for the purpose 
of fitting for a provisional certificate exam- 
ination, we should eliminate this class alto- 
gether and thus we might have a possible 
graduation annually of 3,669 teachers or a to- 
tal of 14,676 in four years. This added to 
the 21,673 teachers at present holding Normal 
School and other permanent certificates would 
give us 36,329 trained teachers against a total 
force of 37,110 reported at that time. This 
would leave a deficiency of 761 and the natur- 
al loss for four years to worry about. It 
should be remembered, however, that the great 
annual loss is not from the trained teachers 
but from the provisional and professional 
classes which in four years should be entire- 
ly abolished. We should also have consider- 
able accessions from colleges and from trained 
teachers of other states. Should there still 
be a slight deficiency this could be temporari- 
ly taken care of by city training schools or, 
if need be, training classes in a few borough 
high schools. In four years if it were dem- 
onstrated that more normal schools were de- 
manded we could: surely trust the state to 
come to the rescue. In conclusion, I would 
say that the details of a bill providing for 
the professional training of all teachers may 
safely be left to a legislative committee, 
but I would venture the following suggestions: 

1. That after July, 1921, no provisional 
certificates be granted except to candidates 
who have completed at least a course at a 
Summer School including Methods in Pri- 
mary Reading, and general Pedagogy. 

2. After July, 1923, at least one full: year 
at an accreditted Normal School or College, 
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including a course in pedagogy and one in 
psychology, be required for a provisional cer- 
tificate, and professional certificates cease to 
be issued. 

3. Following July, 1924, all teachers in 
the commonwealth shall be graduates of a 
Normal School or College with a pedagogical 
department. 

When this has been accomplished and the 
supply of teachers will permit, we may then 
heed the cry for more efficient normal train- 
ing. As a requirement for entrance a four- 
years high school course is none too high; 
then let the academic work of the Normal 
Schools be reduced and the professional and 
practice work be enlarged. 

Finally, in order to furnish the highest pro- 
fessional training to all teachers who desire 
it, we should have one State Normal College 
with Vocational Training Departments, chart- 
ered to confer degrees and a permanent teach- 
er’s license upon its graduates. The course of 
study should articulate with that of the 
thirteen state normal schools in such a way 
that their graduates may be admitted to the 
State Normal College upon advanced standing. 

I plead not only for more _ professional 
training and for better facilities for the 
training of teachers but for speedy legislation 
that will establish some immediate and posi- 
tive standards for the profession. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The following resolutions presented from 
the Committee by C. E. Dickey, Assistant 
Superintendent of Allegheny County, were 
unanimously adopted: 

The Department of County Superintendence 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion invites the attention of the State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Education, the Governor, the Legis- 
lature, the Public Press, and the People of 
the Commonwealth to the following specific 
problems in rural education now pressing for 
solution in this state. Most of these problems 
spring from the attempt to find a way to 
use our present school system to provide prac- 
tical equality of educational opportunity for 
all children of the Commonwealth rural as 
well as urban. Since our rapidly diminishing 
farm population must continue to feed the 
people of our growing cities, and must also 
continue to supply the much needed conser- 
vatism in our national life, we believe that the 
rural educational problem is fundamental to 
every other problem, and we invite all agencies 
to aid in its solution. 

1. To provide funds sufficient to put salar- 
ies of rural elementary teachers up to a 
level where they will attract and hold a teach- 
ing personnel commensurate with the diffi- 
culty and significance of the work to be 
done by these teachers. This will involve a 
radical increase in the rural school minimum 
salaries of the Woodruff Law, with definite 
provisions for distributing the increased cost 
equitably among the several classes of school 
districts of the state. 

2, A graduated state tax on personal in- 
comes, on inheritances and corporations, and 
such amendments to the state Constitution as 
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will remove all doubt as to its constitution- 
ality. This will also involve legal provisions 
for the distribution of State aid to local dis- 
tricts on the basis of the need, ability and 
effort of said districts. 

3. More complete and specific preparation 
of teachers for rural’ school work under con- 
ditions which will bring about a large amount 
of carefully organized practice teaching under 
close supervision. This will mean a very radi- 
cal increase in the teacher-trainiug facilities 
of the State and in their financial support. 

4. Free transportation to high and voca- 
tional school pupils who live more than two 
miles from the nearest and most convenient 
high or vocational school, three-fourths of the 
cost of said transportation to be paid by the 
state and one-fourth by the local district. 

5. An adequate supervisory force for 
rural schools including sufficient clerical help. 

6. A more rapid establishment of rural 
community vocational and consolidated schools. 

7. Close state supervisions of the certifica- 
tion of teachers with such a gradually rising 
standard for what are now called provisional 
and professional certificates as will lead to 
their being issued only to those persons speci- 
fically trained to teach. 

8. A bureau of educational research to 
which shall be assigned at an early day, among 
other things, a study of the comparative effi- 
cienty of the work done in one-room and in 
consolidated schools and a plotting of typical 
counties for consolidation and vocational 
school centers. 

9. A study of the problem of all-year schools 
for rural districts with proper seasonal va- 
cations, but conditioned upon rendering the 
educational opportunities of country children 
equal to those of city children. 

10. <A course of study specifically adjusted 
to the rural schools. 

11. State aid to rural school libraries, pos- 
sibly involving the establishment of county 
libraries. 

12. More rigid state control and advice 
on the location, planning and erection of new 
buildings, the remodelling of old buildings, 
that they may be adapted to the developing 
school ideals and practices. There should also 
be a definite state program for the gradual 
but sure elimination of the buildings unfit 
for use. 

13. State provision for the education of 
exceptional children in rural communities. 

14. Simplification of the reports required 
from school districts so that all of the sworn 
data may be furnished on one or two blanks. 

15. <A state system of record cards for pu- 
pils, teachers, schools and school systems, fur- 
nished by the state. 

16. State direction and guidance of phy- 
sical education, school and community recre- 
ation, gardening, lectures, child-welfare, par- 
ent-teacher association, Americanzation work, 
farmers’ night schools and short courses. 

17. A standard minimum equipment of rur- 
al schools as to grounds, Wuildings, supplies, 
sanitation, etc., with special state aid where 
necessary. 

18. A state or county system of property 
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assessment by employees under Civil Service 
regulations. 
Signed: 

Thos. A. Bock, Chester County; J. J. Koeh- 
ler, Wayne County; James F. Chapman, In- 
diana County; Geo. L. Swank, Northumber- 
land County; and Charles E. Dickey, Alle- 
gheny County, Committee. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 


On motion, the following resolution was 
also adopted: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this De- 
partment ‘that the State of Pennsylvania 
should provide at once for a system of loans 
to rural school districts at a rate not to ex- 
ceed 2% per annum for the purpose of cen- 
tralizing and consolidating the rural schools. 
of the State. 


OFFICERS FOR 1920. 


The officers elected‘ for ensuing year are, 
President, I. H. Russell, Erie county, Vice 
President, Thos. A. Bock, Chester county, Sec- 
retary, James N. Chapman, Indiana county, 
Treasurer, D. A. Kline, Perry county, Mem- 
ber of Educational Council for three years, 
Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny county. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: M. 8S. Bentz, Cambria 
county, Leon J. Russell, Bradford county, John 
H. Fike, Somerset county. 

There were in attendance at the sessions 
forty-four County Superintendents and forty- 
nine Assistant Superintendents. 


=— 
—— 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 








HE fortieth annual session of the De- 
partment of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents convened in the Central High School 
Building, Philadelphia, Tuesday December 30, 
at 9 a. m., and was called to order by Presi- 
dent R. M. Steele, Superintendent of Schools 
at Latrobe. Other officers of the Department 
were, Vice-President, Supt. A. P. Diffendafer, 
Nanticoke; Secretary, Supt. U. L. Gordy, 
Chambersburg; Executive Committee: Supt. 
8S. si. Downes, Ardmore; Geo. E. Zerfoss, 
Clearfield and F. C. Steltz, Braddock. Repre- 
sentative in Educational Council: Supts. Atreus 
Wanner, York; A. 8S. Martin, Norristown; 
Stanley P. Ashe, Connellsville. 

The theme of the day’s program was 
‘‘Training for Citizenship.’? Supt. Thomas 
8S. March, Greensburg, read the following pa- 
per on the subject ‘‘Using the Schoolhouse 
in Americanzation’’ 

USING SCHOOLHOUSE IN AMERICANIZATION. 


Two Pennsylvania judges, one in the east- 
ern part of the State and the other in the 
western, have stated in addresses that the only 
excuse for using money raised by taxation 
for the public schools is to make better citi- 
zens, Making better citizens is in the broad- 
est sense of the term Americanization, All 
types of school work are or ought to be for 
the purpose of making better Americans and 
this should concern not only children of foreign 





parentage but those of American parentage 
as well. 

Our recent experience in connection with the 
war has brought us to the realization of the 
fact that our foreign people may be a peril 
if not imbued with the spirit of our country. 
So many of them are ignorant and uneducated 
that they readily lend themselves to all sorts 
of propaganda. 

A clever demagogue can easily work upon 
their racial or class feelings. Many of them, 
too, have been imposed upon by people who 
have pretended to represent our government. 
Serious injustices have been perpetrated upon 
them in the name of the county or state 
which naturally make these people suspicious 
of our institutions. It is, therefore, import- 
ant to have the schools give such instruction 
as will prevent non-English speaking people 
from getting this false conception, and protect 
them from the harpies who prey upon them. 

Another source of misunderstanding is the 
treatment given foreigners in our daily in- 
tercourse with them. They are herded and 
driven about like cattle from one place to 
another. They are treated with contempt 
and contumely. Who has not heard trainmen 
and others in authority shouting at foreigners 
on the train or in other places as if they 
were deaf? Or who has not seen them shov- 
ing them from place to place in an arrogant 
manner which would not be tolerated by any 
American? ; 

One of the best ways to bring foreigners 
into a better understanding with us is through 
the means of our public schools. There they 
can be shown the respect due them and at 
the same time be taught the fundamentals 
in connection with our institutions. There 
foreign children may meet on an equality with 
the children of Americans and there they can 
reasonably expect to be treated with fairness 
and impartiality. In the schools they can be 
taught the simpler rules of American life and 
English, which afted all is the key to a 
right understanding of all our institutions. 

Westmoreland County, the county in which 
I live, has within its borders over one hund- 
dred thousand people of foreign birth or 
their children. There are at present many 
interesting experiments being carried on in 
connection with its schools. One man, Mr. 
Harry P. Matheson, has organized between 
forty and fifty night schools for foreigners, 
in various coal towns throughout the county. 
The coal companies are Jending their assis- 
tance to him in this work. These schools, 
however, are pay schools and not under the 
public school system, although they use the 
school buildings in their operation. Various 
towns in the county have Americanization 
classes conducted by the public schools. In 
my own town, Greensburg, there are two such 
schools under the authority of the public school 
system and one carried on by an Italian pro- 
testant minister among his people. The latter 
has been in operation for many years and 
because of the fact that it is sectarian has 
been rather limited in membership. 

Besides our evening schools and parent teach- 
ers’ meetings, there has been nothing done in 
our city along the line of Americanzation for 
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the adult foreigner. However, we are erect- 
ing a building which will accommodate many 
activities, which will be especially for their 
benefit. We hope in the future to have even- 
ing classes in cooking and sewing for the 
women and manual work with related branches 
for the younger men. We will have a gym- 
nasium which can be converted easily into 
an auditorium with provision for moving pic- 
tures which we can use for many things that 
will be instructive and help in our American- 
ization program. There will also be a library 
which it is hoped will eventually be of value 
in this foreign community and a kindergarten 
which will be of assistance in starting chil- 
dren at an early age in American ways of 
living. 

We should do away with our attitude of 
superiority in connection with foreign races. 
Nothing tends toward race hatred more than 
such a position. As a matter of fact there is 
much we can learn from the strangers within 
our gates. If we give a generous recognition 
to what is desirable in their civilization it 
will create a better feeling between the races. 
In a number of places there have been ex- 
hibitions of the works of art which have been 
brought in by the foreign peoples. Very 
few Americans are able to compete with the 
people of other nationalities in fine needlework 
and things of that character. Pieces of em- 
broidery which have taken months or perhaps 
years to fabricate have been put on exhi- 
bition on such occasions and interesting ar- 
ticles of china, jewelry or furniture which 
would be a surprise to many Americans with 
artistic taste. In some places musical pro- 
grams have been rendered in which artists 
from foreign countries have given an inter- 
pretation of their own native melodies and 
exhibitions of folk dancing with displays of 
foreign costumes have formed a part of the 
entertainment. It seems to me a false posi- 
tion, to feel that in encouraging the artistic 
in our foreign peoples we can in any way 
detract from true Americanism. America is 
after all a combination of the peoples of all 
races and it is, therefore, not un-American to 
endeavor to get from this combination the best 
that each race has to offer. The school house 
is, therefore, a fit place in which to carry out 
this Americanzation plan. In the domestic 
science department, foreign people could be 
taught how American people live. In the 
study of history or civics, they could be taught 
how we are governed, and in community 
meetings of various kinds, all could work 
hand in hand for the highest American ideals. 

Even the one-roomed country or village 
school in regions where the foreign peoples 
are found in numbers many of these activities 
can be carried on. The school should en- 
deavor to fill the gap occasioned by the loss 
of the saloon as a social center. It has prov- 
ed an easy thing to get financial backing for 
this kind of work, and for the teacher of 
broad philanthropic sympathies it would prove 
very much worth while in the satisfaction that 
it would afford. 

Supt. S. E. Weber, of Scranton, discussed 
the subject, 
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AMERICANIZATION IN A MINING COMMUNITY. 


The program-maker has wisely charted the 
course for our discussion. No better title 
could have been selected than ‘‘Training for 
Citizenship.’? I make bold to extend the tit- 
tle to read: ‘‘Training for Citizenship in the 
American Republic.’? After the manner of 
an old Professor of Greek in Lafayette Col- 
lege who in opening the discussion of any 
topic would say, ‘‘Let us approach the issue 
before us by way of Athens,’’ I desire to 
approach this discussion by way of elimina- 
tion. 

There are two types of individuals in the 
United States who are not amenable to citi- 
zenship training of any kind. The less time 
we waste on them, the better for all concerned. 
We have among us a group of aliens—anar- 


- chists, I. W. W.’s, revolutionists, syndicalists, 


and Bolshevists, who are more or less openly 
going about the country preaching doctrines 
which aim at the overthrow of basic Ameri- 
can institutions, the home, the school, the 
church, the state, and with these every fabric 
which goes to make up an enlightened civili- 
zation. This group should be assembled in 
one place, punished, and then permanently 
debarred from this country. The second group 
consists of those who have taken out citizen- 
ship papers, but preach and practice the same 
pernicious doctrines. These should be shorn 
of the privileges American citizenship gives 
them, more drastically punished than the mem- 
bers of the first group, and also permanently 
banished from our shores. 

Fortunately, there are only about 50,000 of 
these evolutionists in the United States 
and this number will undoubtedly shrink 
considerably with the deportation of a few 
more boatloads of them. 50,000 out of 15,000,- 
000 aliens in this country is a relatively small 
number. The magnitude of the problem to 
deal with those hostile to American institu- 
tions has been somewhat exaggerated. As 
a further safeguard, the immigration laws on 
our statute books should be more rigidly en- 
forced, and a new law should be enacted 
further restricting immigration for a  suffi- 
ciently long period for us to assimilate thor- 
oughly our present population. The length 
of this period of restricted immigration should 
depend entirely upon the comprehensiveness 
of our Americanization program and the vigor 
with which we address ourselves to the task 
before us. 

But, may I ask, ‘*‘What is American citi- 
zenship?’’ Within the last three years you 
have in all probability, asked yourselves the 
same question hundreds of times. Is it bal- 
lot-box stuffing? Is it vote-selling or vote- 
buying? Is it profiteering? Is it selling 
adulterated food or shoddy clothes? Is it giv 
ing short weight? Is it ‘‘loafing on the job?’’ 
Is it refusal to man ships whose mission is 
to carry food, raiment and machinery to the 
devastated countries of Europe? Is it refusal 
to send milk to our great cities unless a cer- 
tain stipulated price is met? Is it refusal to 
mine coal and thus bring untold suffering to 
millions at the approach of winter? Enough. 
You will not endure the multiplication of fur- 
ther instances. These practices are not mani- 
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festations of real American citizenship. These 
are practices, advocated by scavengers in the 
body politic, which our democracy still tol- 
erates. 

If these were of the essence of American 
citizenship we might well despair of successful 
approach to our non-English speaking neigh- 
bor. But is not our problem made most diffi- 
cult because very many of our non-English 
neighbors have fallen victims to these scav- 
engers? They have mistaken the thistles for 
the wheatfield and we have not taken the 
pains to show them the wheatfield. If they 
have succeeded in finding the real America 
it has been, for the most part, by accident. 
Thus far we have not succeeded in reaching 
one-tenth of the adult immigrant population. 
And my own town of Scranton is no exception 
to the rule. 

Our problem is more than a local one. Its 
solution requires the combined effort of the 
community, the state and the nation. These 
three are necessary to provide the machinery 
for complete mastery of the situation. 

Education is a national function. Happily 
we no longer think of a completed education 
for anyone. One of the most hopeful signs 
of the times is our thinking uf education as a 
continuing process, unrestricted by the age of 
the individual. The non-English speaking 
person, illiterate in every language or illiter- 
ate in the English language, should find ready 


_ access to an American school teacher who will 


teach him the English language, the rudiments 
of an education, and the real significance of 
American institutions. Loyalty to our insti- 
tutions will be rendered gladly by all those 
who came to America to make it their per- 
manent home. 

If we are not successful in driving to cov- 
er those who prey on human society we are 
partly to blame for the spfead of Bolshevism. 
If we don’t want Bolshevism to make further 
headway in America, let us remove the causes 
that give rise to it. Every non-English speak- 
ing person who is not too old to learn should 
be given the opportunity to learn enough 
English to enable him to read our American 
newspapers, to understand an address deliv- 
ered in the English language, and to transact 
his aifairs in the bank or in any other place 
of business in the English language. English 
is the commonly accepted spoken and written 
language of this country. As such, a know- 
ledge of it is an indispensable necessity to 
every citizen. One who doesn’t know it is 
not only handicapped in seeking reliable 
sources of information but more liable to fall 
into snares set for the unwitting and the un- 
wary. 

There is no excuse for any youth in Penn- 
sylvania to grow up with the stamp of a for- 
eign tongue making him conspicuous in Amer- 
ican life. The second generation of any 
foreign ancestry going through our public 
schools will have lost the impress of any for- 
eign language. The pupils who now pass 
through the parochial schools, conducted un- 
der the auspices of those whose native tongue 
is other than English, will be just as readily 
assimilated if the law recently enacted in 
Pennsylvania requiring the common branches 








to be taught in English is rigidly enforced. 
If this is done the children in these schools 
will find little difficulty in continuing their 
education in higher grades of schools in this 
country under either private or public control. 
Personally, I can see no justification for the 
continuance of foreign language instruction 
in the elementary grades of any school in the 
United States. 

In Scranton the superintendent of schools 
visited every parochial school in the city with a 
view to determine whether the provisions of 
the English language bill recently passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature were being met. 
Before making these visits the cooperation of 
the bishop concerned was first obtained. In 
the five schools affected by the new law the 
desire to comply with its provisions was 
readily manifested. The enforcement of this 
law will also make the transfer of pupils from 
the parochial school to the public school less 
difficult and much more satisfactory. The non- 
English speaking worker in the mines is hard- 
er to reach than the one employed in some 
other industry. There is no way to bring in- 
struction to him at his plawe of employment. 
Besides, he frequently changes from a day to 
a night shift, making it impossible for him 
to attend, evening school. Our supervisor .of 
evening schools, Mr. Thomas Francis, has made 
a complete survey of every non-English speak- 
ing adult in Scranton. These have been class- 
ified according to place of residence as well 
as place of employment. To reach them in 
their places of residence our evening school 
students, our evening school teachers, and the 
assistant supervisor of evening schools, Mr. T. 
W. Griffiths, seek them out and offer to ac- 
company them to the nearest puble evening 
school. To reach them through the employer, 
lists of names and addresses are submitted 
to the employer who verifies them and makes 
any necessary corrections. The names and 
addresses. of those in attendance in the public 
evening schools are furnished to the employer. 

Last year we had a conference with all 
employers of non-English speaking labor, ex- 
plained our purpose and plan of procedure to 
them, and even had them viist the evening 
classes established for non-English speaking 
men and women. In many instances the em- 
ployer became an enthusiastic supporter of 
the efforts put forth by the public school 
authorities for the Americanization of his em- 
ployees. To the employer of non-English speak- 
ing miners the giving of lessons on the avoid- 
ance of accidents not only has a humane value 
but a direct financial value as well. 

Two elements must be kept in mind con- 
stantly. Effective ways and means must be 
provided for getting the non-English speaking 
adult into school. When he has taken this 
step, he must be met by the kind of teacher 
who will make the time spent in the evening 
school so worth-while that he will want to 
come regularly. His interest in learning Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, spelling, writing, the Signi 
cance of American institutions, and loyalty to 
those institutions, all grow out of the proper 
approach to his fundamental interests. 

The evening school teacher “problem is so 
vital that it is now beginning to be recog- 
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nized by teacher training schools in all sec- 
tions of the country where the immigrant con- 
stitutes a large part of the population. Little 
headway will be made in Americanzation un- 
til a sufficient number of especially trained 
workers are available for it. The adult wom- 
an and mother also claim our attention and 
are just as much a part of the problem as 
the adult male immigrant. All adult women, 
including the non-English speaking citizen, 
will soon be enfranchised. Are they to be 
permitted to become the victims of the vote 
manipulators or are they to be furnished with 
the weapons of intelligence for the defense 
of their own homes? The non-English speaking 
father and mother love their children just 
as dearly as do American-born parents. They 
have the same longings for home, love, friend- 
ship, sympathy, food, shelter, health, work, 
leisure, and companionship. These, after all, 
are the fundamentals of American citizenship. 
Possession of these constitutes ‘‘life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ America 
has no monoply on these longings. It may 
be, however, that the highest and noblest 
ministrations to these need reflect to the best 
advantage the spirit of America. 

The non-English speaking mother can and 
should be reached through the kindergarten 
and primary grade teacher. The mothers’ 
meetings our kindergarten teachers established 
a number of years ago have been the means 
of bringing the immigrant mother out 
of her seclusion and having her mingle with 
a congenial social group. A number of these 
mothers’ monthly meetings have been extend- 
ed into more frequent meetings and have be- 
come real Americanization classes for the 
teaching of English, personal and social hy- 
giene, the function of the home, the school, 
local, state and national government. 

This movement has been so eminently suc- 
cessful that the Scranton school board has ex- 
tended the scope of these mothers’ monthly 
meetings to include the parents of the child- 
ren in our first and second grades as well as 
the mothers of the kindergarten children. The 
children in these grades are excused one-half 
day each month and those half days are giv- 
en over to these monthly parent-teachers’ meet- 
ings. They are not only the means of bring- 
ing the school and the home closer together 
but also of linking permanently the immigrant 
mother with the most typical American in- 
stitution, the public school, and its devotees, 
the patrons of the public school. 

Supt. H. W. Dodd, Allentown read the fol- 
lowing paper on 
AMERICANIZATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


Some one has said that the process of Am- 
ericanization is mostly de-Europeanizing. Cer- 
tain it is, at least, that it is the process of ac- 
quiring a sympathetic understanding of and 
loyalty to the language, institutions, customs, 
and flag of America. Perhaps this object has 
not always been attained, but we can safely 
say it is one of the prime objects to be aimed 
at. For, if to Americanize fiterally means to 
make like unto an American, it means more 
than to read and write, and answer simple 
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questions pertaining to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

We can assume, then, that one of the pro- 
cesses is common to all communities—the prep- 
aration of the alien for citizenship through 
ability to pass the Court’s examination. We 
can pretty safely assume, also, that this is 
the least difficult of accomplishment. But to 
read and write simple English, and to answer 
simple questions pertaining to the Constitu- 
tion, in no wise can be taken as a guarantee 
of ‘‘being like unto a true American.’’ 

The process of Americanization in an in- 
dustrial community is probably not different 
from the process elsewhere. The methods used 
may be somewhat different, but the objects 
aimed at must in the end be the same. 

In 1908 the Board of Education of our 
city authorized the employment of an addi- 
tional teacher in the ungraded night school, 
which had been established in 1902, in order 
that individual instruction might be given to 
those foreigners in attendance who could neiths 
er speak nor write the English language. 
This was the beginning of our School for 
Foreigners. So that when the Americaniza- 
tion work was undertaken at the instance of 
the National Government, the transition was 
not difficult of accomplishment. 

In March, 1918, the Board of Education 
in conference with the Chamber of Commerce 
decided to open as many additional schools 
for this work as were needed, and to pay the 
salaries of the teachers and a special super- 
visor. The Chamber of Commerce agreed to 
organize a Bureau of Americanization, and 
pay the full time day salary of a Director 
of Americanization. This Director of Ameri- 
canization Work visits the industrial estab- 
lishments, lists the aliens, co-operates with the 
employers in every way, invites the aliens to 
attend school. He supervises the instruction in 
the evening school; assists the aliens in making 
application for citizenship; reports attendants 
to employers; holds conferences with the 
Chamber of Commerce, the school officials, and 
employers. 

This, in brief, is the method of adminis- 
tration and supervision of our Americaniza- 
tion work. In the school room we classify 
quietly according to race, sex, and knowledge 
of English. We have found it very necessary 
when an alien commences school to observe 
these three things: He wants to be with his 
own people, his or her own sex, and is at 
first extremely sensitive of displaying his ig- 
norance. The teachers employed are those 
who through their teaching of the children 
of these foreigners havé proved themselves 
to have a sympathetic appreciation of their 
problem. This is highly necessary, for all 
the instruction is individual. You will readily 
agree that there is nothing complicated about 
such a system of training either from an ad- 
ministrative or teaching standpoint. 

The employers report to thé Director their 
alien employes, the Director lists and invites 
the employes to attend school; the Board 
of Education and Chamber of Commerce pay 
all the expenses of teachers and a full-time 
Supervisor; the teachers are experienced teach- 
ers, and have had experience in handling the 
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children of these aliens; the children bring 
their parents to visit the evening schools; the 
attendants are taught not only to read and 
write, but to understand and appreciate, sim- 
ply, the idealism of American justice for all. 

That this simple, direct way of teaching 
these people our language, our institutions, 
and ideals is effective, is proved in many 
ways. During the World War only one of our 
4500 foreign born adults, and he an educated 
Swiss German, refused to swear allegiance 
to America. For twelve years this small but 
sure stream of Americanized citizens had been 
laying its steadily increasing foundation of 
faithfulness, love and allegianee. From the 
training camps of the Southland, from the 
Concentration Camps of Europe, and even 
from the battle front itself, came back letters 
from the Americanized, made-over citizens, 
telling how glad they were to be called Am- 
ericans, to be loved by those to whose relief 
they had come, and to be feared by those 
whom they had come to subdue. 

Yes, I believe that education, simple, direct 
democratic education, is the best and surest 
means of earning the trust, love and allegiance 
of those who come to our shores. Also the 
best possible antidote for Bolshevism and 
Radicalism, for these terms, after all, mean 
nothing more than the seized opportunity of 
immoral leaders, to fatten upon the production 
of their more peaceful and less intelligent 


 fellowmen. 


. Dr. Harlan P. Updegraff, University of 
Pennsylvania. delivered the following lecture, 
with chart explanation on the subject, 


TAXABLE WEALTH AS A BASIS OF STATE SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATION. 


How may inequalities in School Support 
be met in the distribution of School Appro- 
priation? There is probably no state in the 
Union in which the inequalities of the taxable 
wealth of the various school districts are great- 
er than in Pennsylvania. The concentration 
of its population in large cities of wealth, 
its vast natural resources, its mountainous and 
sparsely settled portions, its villages and cities 
composed almost entirely of working people, 
all combine to cause widest differences in the 
ability of various communities to support 
schools. On the other hand we find the great- 
est differences among districts in the pro- 
portion of children to the adult members of the 
community. In certain instances those with 
the least wealth have the greatest “proportion 
of children, and in others the opposite situ- 
ation exists. In consequence, the efforts 
which districts are compelled to put forth to 
maintain schools are at the greatest variance 
with their ability. 

Since our schools are State schools and are 
not local schools, and since the obligation 
rests upon all the people of the State to 
maintain schools throughout the State in which 
all children will receive equal advantages for 
their own best development, it seems nec- 
essary that in Pennsylvania above all other 
states, the differences in the wealth between 
the various districts should be taken into ac- 
count in the distribution of the State appro- 
priation for schools in order to equalize the 
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educational burden of the various communities 
and the educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of all the State. 

The best measure of the ability of a dis- 
trict to support schools is the amount of true 
taxable wealth behind each teacher. This is 
due to the fact that the teacher is not only 
the largest expense of the school, but also to 
the further fact that other expenses are large- 
ly proportioned to the number of teachers em- 
ployed. Perhaps the most important point 
to notice in this connection is that true wealth 
and assessed wealth are not the same. Some 
districts in this State have as low a per cent 
of assessment as 20, while property in other 
districts is assessed at dlmost its true value. 
If we should reduce the wealth of all dis- 
tricts to the basis of 100% valuation, that 
is to ascertain what the wealth of the dis- 
trict would be if it were assessed at its true 
value, and then divide this amount by the 
number of teachers it would get the fairest 
measure of the relative ability of various dis- 
tricts to support schools. 

At this point I wish to offer another prin- 
ciple which should govern the state in the 
distribution of its school funds; namely, that 
each district should be encouraged to do its 
best, and that every additional effort made 
should receive some reward from the State. 
The best measure of the effort is the average 
cost per pupil based on daily attendance Dis- 
tricts vary greatly in this regard. Some dis- 
tricts that are relatively poor put in a great 
deal more money per pupil than fhose that 
are wealthy. If we can obtain a_ single 
“measure for each district which will combine 
the measure of the relative differences in 
wealth on the one hand, and of effort on the 
other, we shall then have the best index avail- 
able for the distribution of the State school 
fund in such a way as to take care of the 
inequalities of wealth, and at the same time 
stimulate the develooment of education in all 
the districts of the State. 

The true millage or the true tax rate fur- 
nishes such a combined measure. It is ob- 
tained by multiplying the actual tax rate or 
millage by the per cent of assessment. .The 
question arises whether this true millage can 
be accurately ascertained. I believe that it 
can in a way that is sufficiently accurate for 
the practical purpose concerned and also just 
as accurately as the number of census chil- 
dren in the various school districts is now fur- 
nished. My opinion is based upon an ex- 
tensive investigation of assessed valuation in 
per cents of assessment throughout the en- 
tire state, and also upon intensive investiga- 
tion made in Chester county by Professor 
Charles W: Fisher of the West Chester Nor- 
mal School. (For detailed descriptions of 
these two investigations see the Sixth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Volume 20, No. 1, pages 
145—146 and 255—256). 

One other factor needs to be taken into 
account and a means of measurement found for 
it in order to compute a basis for the appor- 
tionment of school funds—the difference in 
the size of the schools. Some school districts 
have but three or four teachers and 50 to 
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100 children, while others have several thou- 
sand teachers. This difference in size might 
be measured by the number of teachers, num- 
ber of children, the total expenses for teach- 
ers or the total expenses for all purposes. The 
choice to be made among these should de- 
pend upon the factor that the State should 
think it best to emphasize in order to promote 
efficient schools. Just now increases in the sal- 
ary of teachers seems to be the most desirable 
thing to be done in the field of school support. 
I therefore propose that the total amount spent 
for teachers’ salaries be taken as a measure 
of the reiative size of the school enterprises 
in the various districts. 

In order then to have an index of the rela- 
tive amounts of the school appropriation that 
each district should have, it is necessary to 
combine the true tax rate and the total amount 
spent for teachers by mulitplying them to- 
gether. The product will give an index for 
each district, which may be used in the same 
way that the number of teachers for each dis- 
trict is now used, in the distribution of one 
half of the present state appropriation It 
will be recalled that the State Superintendent 
in making his distribution upon the basis of 
the number of teachers, ascertains the num- 
ber for each district, adds them together and 
then divides the amount of money that is 
to be distributed on the teacher basis by the 
number of teachers and thus obtains the 
‘¢teacher quota.’’ A similar procedure is fol- 
lowed in the distribution upon the basis of 
the number of census children. 

The plan I propose is that the indices of 
the various districts be added together and 
that the ‘‘index quota’’ be obtained by divid- 
ing the amount of money to be distributed by 
the total sum of the indices. This ‘‘index 
quota’’ amounts to a certain number of dol- 
lars, the same way as the ‘‘teacher quota’’ in 
the present appropriation. In order to get 
the share of any district according to this 
plan, the ‘‘index quota’’ for the State would 
be multiplied by the index for each district 
as is done in apportioning the present appro- 
priation. 

The plan above outlined may be given the 
name of the ‘‘ Ability and Effort Plan’’ be- 
cause it combines both the relative ability of 
districts to support schools, and relative ef- 
forts they make. The actual working out 
of the plan for all the school districts of the 
State shows that it has not worked: with en- 
tire justice to the poorest districts or to the 
wealthiest districts. The former receive too 
little; the latter too much. This is true of 
any general plan for distribution of which I 
know. There are certain districts in the ex- 
tremes in which equality is not secured. 

In order to take care of this situation I 
therefore propose a ‘‘Modified Abiltiv and Ef- 
fort Plan.” This requires that all districts in 
the state be arranged in the order of the 
amount of true taxable wealth behind each 
teacher, and that this distribution be divided 
into four quarters. The first thing to be 
done is to give each district in the lowest 
quarter an ‘‘equalization grant’’ which will 
put it on an equal plane as regards school sup- 
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port with the lowest district in the second 
quarter. The total of these allotments will 
then be subtracted from the entire amount 
to be distributed, and the remainder appor- 
tioned among all the districts in the same way 
as in the ‘‘ Ability and Effort Plan,’’ except 
that in order to lessen the shares of the 
wealthier districts the following method should 
be used. Before the index are computed 
the districts in the third quarter are computed 
the true millage should be reduced by 2 and 
in the case of the districts in the highest 
quarter, by 4. 

The operation of this plan has been tested 
in certain counties and found to work with 
a degree of justice and equality which is highly 
satisfactory. In comparing the shares of the 
various districts in each county and of the 
districts in‘all counties’ with each other, in 
practically all cases it seems that every dis- 
trict received its due share as compared with 
every other district. The schools received in 
proportion to their need and in proportion 
to their efforts combined. 

Because of its proven reliability as a basis 
for giving districts in proportion of their 
ability and effort, I offer it to the school men 
of Pennsylvania as a plan that is well adapted 
to solve many of the problems involving the 
that it seems to many a complex plan. At 
the same time I wonder whether its seeming 
support of schools in the State. I realize 
complexity is not due to the fact that school- 
men have nit thought much about the prob- 
lem, and whether it would not seem less com- 
plex if they had given it the study which its 
importance deserves. It is no more complex 
then our present pension system, which is 
considered by those best informed as the best 
in the Union. I question whether we can 
have an equitable distribution of our State 
school appropriation upon any basis which 
is not complex, any more than it would have 
been possible for us to have the best pension 
plan without a high degree of complexity in 
the pension law. 

I hope that this contribution will help in 
the study by schoolmen of the State of the 
apportionment of State School Funds. It is 
not offered as a final solution necessarily, but 
rather to show the desirability of taking care- 
fully into account the principles upon which 
it is based. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago 
made the last address of the morning on 


SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION AS A MEANS OF TRAIN- 
ING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


Scientific supervision is not merely a tech- 
nical movement within the school; it is also 
an expression of the broadcast democracy. 
there is a type of supervision which is not 
democratic. One can find it in European 
school systems. In every European country 
one finds a central authority in charge of 
the schools and there issue from this central 
source formulas and prescriptions which 
must be followed. With the formulas come 
inspectors who see to it that matters go on 
according to directions. 
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In contrast with these well-ordered and 
highly centralized systems of Europe our Am- 
erican diversity of school practice gives the 
impression of unbounded chaos. The Euro- 
peans who visit us usually make it clear by 
their comments that they do not sympathize 
with our unrestrained experimenting and our 
local departures from tradition, and some 
times from rational organization. 

Our history too has shown that we have 
come increasingly to realize the importance 
of substituting for mere haphazard local ex- 
perimentation the control of systematized ex- 
perience. We find in the reports of Horace 
Mann ample evidence that he believed that 
Massachusetts was in a most chaotic state 
and regarded centralized state control as the 
only means of overcoming these evils. 

Now we are debating the last step in cen- 
tralized organization. It is seriously proposed 
that we set up in our federal government, 
not a Bureau of Education, but a Depart- 
ment parallel in its scope and powers with 
the other Departments represented in the 
President’s Cabinet. There are some who are 
apprehensive that this suggestion carries with 
it sinister possibilities of a crushing, dogmatic 
supervision which will put American schools 
back where European schools long have been, 
that is, into the class of uniform mediocrity. 

The fact which fully relieves all anxiety 
that our centralizing of educational] organiza- 


‘tion will destroy the democracy and local in- 


itiative of American schools is the recent, 
rapid development of a science of education. 
Supervision is dominating and irksome only so 
long as it is arbitrary. When one man or a 
group of men attempt to control an institu- 
tion according to their preconceived notions 
then stagnation and perversion of activities 
will follow. On the other hand, when guid- 
ance is sought in the findings of science, there 
can be no crushing of initiative, but rather 
infinite stimulus to reach the highest stan- 
dards. 

The science of education never flourished in 
Europe. There all was dominated by author- 
ity. The progress in recent years of Ameri- 
can scientific studies of school activities has 
been phenomenal. This progress con be ill- 
ustrated by the standards set up in spelling 
and arithmetic and in scientific systems of 
grading. 

Such scientific systems are useful not only 
in guiding the work of the schools but they 
also create in the minds of pupils a wholesome 
attitude toward school demands which will be 
reflected in all their later life as citizens. The 
democratic citizen should have respect for the 
objective demands of science. He must guide 
his life by some kind of an established rule 
of conduct. He avoids all of the evils of 
arbitrary domination by submitting himself 
to the control of scientific standards. 

The schools thus develop by their own or- 
ganization the best possible models for dem- 
ocratic organization. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





HE Department convened at 9 o’clock in 
the Central High School building with the 
same officers in charge. Two themes were 
studied in this session: ‘‘Economy of Time 
in Education’’ and ‘‘Superintendents’ Prob- 
lems in Education.’’ Under the first head, 
Supt. F. W. Robbins, Williamsport, read the 
following paper on the subject, 


PRINCIPLES OF METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. 


The teaching of arithmetic includes that 
of the primary, intermediate and advanced 
grades. In the short time allotted me, I will 
restrict the discussion to primary arithemtic. 
From the point of view of subject matter, 
one may discuss that side of arithmetic which 
deals with automatic responses or that which 
takes up the reasoning side. Only the first, 
the more important in primary arithmetic, 
will be considered. Finally, one could include 
both material and method—only the latter will 
be outlined. The definite subject, therefore, 
is Principles of Method in Teaching Number 
Facts and Processes in the Primary Grades. 
The following are the underlying principles 
of method: 

1, The Principle of Analysis. This includes 
the analysis of subject matter into units, suited 
to the experience and abilities of the class, 
each one of which presentes a particular diffi- 
culty to be mastered. This analysis however 
crude it may be, if worked out by the teach- 
er herself, is worth more than the most per- 
fect analysis prepared by an expert in the 
subject. 

2. The Principles of Presentation. Each 
unit of the analysis must be presented to the 
class by the teacher in the clearest and most 
vivid manner. Clearness depends upon cur- 
iosity, well directed questions, and intelligible 
and intelligent answers. Vividness depends 
upon concrete presentation and in linking up 
the subject with the experience of the class. 
A vivid presentation results in an intense de- 
sire to do the thing presented. 

3. The Principle of the Test. This does 
not mean testing the class for general in- 
formation or power in the subject of arith- 
metic, but an individual searching test, the 
purpose of which is to discover whether or 
not the pupil has apprehended the point pre- 
sented. It must be individual, not class testing 
Time must be given for the pupil to 
express himself without assisting or interrupt- 
ing. He should express himself in good Eng- 
lish and no correction or criticism should be 
made until the child has given his reaction to 
the instruction. 

4, The Principle of Drill. The purpose of 
drill is to fix the fact beyond the forgetting 
point. Anything short of this end is total 
waste. Drills must be short and exhilarating. 
They may be oral or written. Variety of de- 
vices is necessary and results depend very 
much upon the energy of both teacher and 
class. Rythmic drills, drills of adding some- 
thing, by subtracting something, or by call- 
ing for facts in any order, are devices, as 
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well as plays and games of different kinds. 
Here may be applied standard tests with profit 
to both teacher and class. They have little 
value as absolute standards of measurement 
or as comparative measures of the work done 
in other shcools, but as a stimulus to further 
effort by teacher and pupil whose motto 
should be, ‘‘Let us beat our last record,’’ 
standard tests have a real and lasting value. 

5. The Principle of Review. The review 
deals with the organization of knowledge on 
some basis. The process is the reverse of 
analysis. It may be the summing up of the 
material taught in tabular form, or the appli- 
cation of number facts in concrete examples. 
It should not be confused with drill. 

These five principles underlie method in 
primary number work but they also apply with 
equal force to the teaching of that side of 
any subject which is to result in automatic 
responses. 

The second paper on this general topic was 
read by Supt. Charles A. Wagner, Chester, 
Delaware county, on ; 


PRINCIPLES OF METHOD IN TEACHING HISTORY. 


To assign fifteen minutes for the presenta- 
tion of this topic is advance notice to waste 
no words in preliminaries, therefore, to the 
job. 

Behind and below the dogmatic statements 
of this paper lie three assumptions, namely: 
For purposes of information, of mental devel- 
opment, of preparation of the coming citizen 
for participation in the affairs of his com- 
munity, the study of history has one entirely 
different and supremely important quality to 
contribute or to confer upon the routine of 
school procedure. Professor Henry Johnson 
of Teachers’ College calls this the idea of 
development. Or, in the thought of Professor 
Davidson, the function of history in the course 
of study is to help to make development a 
conscious process for humanity. Therefore, 
the history taught and studied must train the 
understanding, must inculcate the desire to un- 
derstand, and must set up a dissatisfaction for 
the mind until it does understand historical oc- 
eurrences. The: principle of causation must 
become explicit and separately recognized. 

Second, in teaching and studying history 
for the training of the power to understand 
and for the development of an insistent desire 
to understand, we are inevitably making the 
learner intelligent-and rendering him suscep- 
tible to guidance by the experience of the 
past, by the lessons of history. 

Third, the obligation of history, speaking 
very broadly, is to deal with human insti- 
tution from the development point of view. 

Biology studies and teaches development of 
life forms, but history must confine itself 
to the ways in which man has devised in- 
stitution and forms of procedure to serve him- 
self and to better himself when in association 
with his fellow-man. History assumes the com- 
mon need of mankind-for the service and pro- 
tection of these institutions, hence the need 
for common knowledge for susceptibility and 
intelligence for participation in them. But 
shall common school history try to adjust itself 
to such points of view? Not for the imme- 
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diate conception of them, of course, but for 
the ultimate comprehension of them surely. 
The counting of first school days leads finally 
to calculus, so tha early history work of the 
child may just as truly lead toward the final 
goal of self-conscious participation in all 
efforts to make the forces of nature an ever 
more docile servant in supplying man’s needs, 
and in making the human agent in the strug- 
gle ever more docile to learn, to teach and to 
exemplify the greatest of all lessons, namely, 
the sublime lesson of true human brotherhood. 

Since the query, ‘‘What is to be taught?’’ 
will surely come up in some minds, a few 
sentences in reply must be in place. The regu- 
lar and orderly study of test-books is so 
definitely established in our procedure that it 
cannot be abandoned or superseded. Its ad- 
vantages are that all children will have the 
same information, that class and system can 
be easily tested or measured, and that the 
teaching can be more easily directed and fol- 
lowed up. It may even be conceded that as 
a final step or summary, the definite study 
of a good text by all the children has a very 
real advantage. Generally, however, we put 
the study of a text-book first instead of last 
in the process, and the work that should pre- 
ferably precede, and certainly accompany use 
of a text-book, is omitted altogether or done 
very loosely and incompletely. Premit a few 
dogmatic dissonances, please. 

First, the study of history in the usual dis- 
connected way of the text-book is directly. 
in violation of the lesson of development as 
history can and should teach it. For purposes 
of seeming intelligent we may need to know 
that men and events of different countries were 
contemporaneous: For purpose of apprehension 
of the casual nexus, of understanding develop- 
ment, contemporaneity must be thought of 
only if it stands related as contributing cause 
or scattering effect. The series and chain of 
causes that have produced the effect of the 
present, if studied in the present, will develop 
the learner’s inborn capacity for seeing and 
for the intellectual enjoyment of the percep- 
tion of a remote cause living on and through 
man’s institutions so as to produce an effect 
today. The first machine ever invented to 
save labor contributed to our greatest problem 
today, that is, to the labor question. 

Second, children in the grades can sense 
problems and will think of solutions, much 
earlier than most of our history teaching gives 
them credit for such capability. A fifth grade 
girl saw that the labor question in every age 
and clime must be limited to the sharing of 
*¢products’’, and with a wisdom far beyond 
her years added, ‘‘If both sides are willing 
to be fair it would not be hard to settle 
what each is to get.’’ 

Third, we are over-soficitous about histori- 
cal completeness, as I will name it, that is, 
we try to teach all the historical occurrences 
of an age or epoch. This makes for intelli- 
gence it is said, and to make students intelli- 
gent is an admitted purpose of the study of his- 
tory. In so doing we remove into the region 
of possibility the student’s becoming aware 
of the relation of cause and effect between 
the occurrences of different ages of epochs 
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From these criticisms upon history teaching 
as it is most generally done the way is now 
open for the next query, ‘‘How should it 
be done?’’ 

The needs of history teaching, viewed en- 
tirely as method of procedure, may be very 
simply expressed in four words. These words 
may suggest Principles, or they may even be 
phrased as Principles, but no long statement 
can add much to the words themselves: these 
words are, first, Saturation, Illustration, Visi- 
tation and Organization. Saturation, as a 
physical principle, means that one mass or 
body can be made to hold another and more 
finely divided body between the molecules of 
the former. As a mental process we may 
think of saturation as steeping the child in 
history as a sponge is immersed in water. 
Hearing stories and reading stories, bio- 
graphies, descriptions of historical occurrences 
are among the more easily managed means of 
approaching a saturation. Any professional 
story-teller will testify that it is impossible 
to satisfy the child’s desire to hear stories. 
The story-teller may become weary, even ex- 
hausted, but the listener or listeners will ask 
for ‘‘another’’ or ‘‘yet another’’ until the 
story-teller’s final ‘‘ No, children, the hour is 
up,’’ or the mother’s ‘‘No, Allen, your bed- 
time is here,’’ is the only way an end can be 
reached and this is the way it must be ended 
almost every time story-telling is begun. Max 
Mueller tells us it was the desire to read a 


Bible story that made him willing to puzzle 


out the difficulties of the English alphabet 
for himself. There is practically no limit 
to the child’s interest in historical material 
of this kind. Have we recognized it? Have 
we seriously tried to use this interest with the 
idea that the child should saturate himself 
with historical ideas? In few places, perhaps. 
Wherefer school supplies much historical read- 
ing matter, that is, many series and kinds of 
books, so that each child may find something 
to read whenever he has leisure, there the 
saturation idea has begun to work. It can 
not work on a single text-book, and still less 
is it a recognition or an application of the 
saturation idea to try to make a child commit 
the language of any one history text-book. But 
little better as an application of the satura- 
tion idea is the school or system which limits 
the class and the child to a single book, which 
must be learned so that the child may tell the 
story ‘‘in his own words.’’? The product of 
such a proceeding is not fondness of history 
not even familiarity with history, even if it 
does train the child for brief and succinct 
statment and in the choice of words that are 
part of a historical vocabulary. The satura- 
tion must be followed by Organization as 
will be explained later. 

The necessary concomitants of Saturation 
are Illustration and Visitation. Illustrated 
lectures, stereographic views, collections of 
magazine pictures and illustrations can be used 
and no school or community is too poor or 
too bare to use one or more forms. If it had 
not been so easy to let memorization of a 
text-book pass for the study and learning of 
history, we would long ago have realized the 
meagreness of results usually achieved by his- 





tory teaching, so-called. What has just been 
said of Illustration applies equally to Visita- 
tion. These two steps are but complementary 
sides of the same truth. History for the 
child makes the strongest appeal, if it is 
concrete, Most concrete is the visitation of 
the historical place, museum, body, or what not. 
‘Next after visitation in its appeal comes the 
illustration. As a commentary on prevailing 
method it will not be necessary to do more 
than ask, Are historical visits to places a part 
of the instruction in history? If a part of 
it, are they an integral or an accidental part? 
Are schools equipped for historical lectures? 
For study of history by pictures, stereographs? 
Fortunate indeed the schools and children 
where the replies to these questions are affirm- 
ative. To the schools and systems Where the 
reply must be negative, a great opportunity 
is open to make this most fascinating study 
give up a small part of its fascination to the 
children while still in school. The expression 
is purposely written, ‘‘a small part’’, for the 
larger part of the fascination will come only 
if a life interest and a life habit are begun 
by the school procedure. Were we to set up 
as a standard of success of our teaching of 
history the percentage of men and women 
who had become lifelong readers of history, 
how high would the average school system 
score? 

Organization will take place about the chos- 
en lines or topics of historical development. 
What has been read about or heard about 
and seen in reality or in illustration will be 
gathered into connected mass and woven into 
a rope of historical sequence for any of the 
selected lines of development. Social forms, 
habits, customs, industrial forms, practices, 
usages; governmental forms, practices, proced- 
ures; these suggest themselves, since these 
forms of human expression have been from 
the beginning of history and will continue to 
be as long as human nature continues as it is 
and has been. Discussion will involve the nec- 
essary repetition or learning of important 
phases with the focal dates to become the piv- 
otal points in the development. This must not 
be treated as a mere recall, but must be 
made recall and relation in terms of signifi- 
cance, whether as cause or as effect. Then 
power of succinct statement may also be se- 
cured, and the growth of historical vocabulary 
is inseparable from such discussion. Here is 
the place for a text-book as the nucleating 
centre for the lines of development chosen. 
In one class the study of Time in geography 
led to instruments for the measurement of time, 
thence to watch-making and watch makers, 
from present, to the beginning of time meas- 
urement in Egypt down to the Elgin and Ham- 
ilton watches of our day. Thus Saturation, 
Illustration, Visitation, Organization, were 
made the cardinal points and resulted in the 
study of more material than any book on the 
subject could possibly present. The plan re- 
poses in the Plan Book of an fHighth Grade 
teacher, und 40 Eighth Grade pupils were in- 
tensely interested and happy as they were 
learning and were supplying material for the 
instruction of the class and also of the teacher. 

The application of the so-called method is 
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not difficult, although as yet we have no beat- 
en track. The ideas, forces, processes and 
men now dominant show which development 
processes and forces to select. The anteced- 
ents of the agencies now making history be- 
come the ‘‘important’’ centres and currents 
from the past. In the earlier grades use focal 
or typical occurrences all along the line of 
development, keeping sequence as the con- 
trolling principle in selection. In the middle 
. grades, choose development processes of less 
importance and also fill in the connecting events 
for the larger lines of the primary grades, em- 
phasizing developmental relations in each line. 
In the grammar grades and High School the 
respective lines or topics chosen may be com- 
pleted by still further use of intermediate con- 
necting events, the emphasis of the teaching 
and learning now falling upon causation and 
spread of effects, so as to bring not merely 
relation but interrelation into prominence. The 
early grades can understand the labor question 
involved in ‘‘making bricks without straw.’’ 
The slave labor system of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the serf system of the Middle Ages will 
be other focal points in the developmental 
scheme. The rise of the factory system and 
free labor will enter into the next grade’s 
work . The labor union and organized labor 
will be a final step im _ the process. 
These statements are made merely to illustrate 
the procedure. The task set for this paper 
was that and nothing more. 

The little volume on ‘‘What the Schools 
Teach and What They Might Teach’’, in the 
Cleveland Educational Survey Series, Franklin 





Bobbitt, under the topic of History, pages 54 . 


to 61, includes a most valuable list of topics. 
The list is added here merely for purposes 
of the printed report of this meeting. It will 
not be read. The following is the list of 
topics omitted in the reading: Sociological 
Aspects of War, Race Problems, Transporta- 
tion,, Money Systems, Growth of Population, 
Banks and Banking, Capital and Labor, In- 
ventions, Centralization of Government, Panics 
and Business Depressions, Taxation, Labor 
Unions, Agriculture, Governmental Control of 
Corporations, Municipal Government, Courts of 
Law, Fire Protection, Roads and Road Trans- 
portation, Newspapers and Magazines, Con- 
servation of National Resources. Housing Con- 
ditions, Health, Sanitation, etc. Unemployment, 
‘Women in Industry, Pure Food Control, Build- 
ing Associations, Water Supply of Cities, 
Recreations and Amusements, Hospitals, Ter- 
ritorial Expansion, Tariff and Free Trade, Lo- 
eal Trolley Service, Our Insular Possessions, 
Trusts, Immigration, Education, Suffrage, 
Strikes and Lockouts, Commerce, Manufactur- 
ing, Foreign Commerce, Postal Service, Army, 
Navy, Factory Labor, Wages, Charity, Crime, 
National Defense, Liquor Problems, Parks and 
Playgrounds, Mining, Pensions, Child Labor, 
Cost of Living, Savings Banks, Insurance, 
Life and Fire, Prisons, Cooperative Buying 
and Selling, The Grange. 

Every one of these topics names a matter 
which has present interest. Every one calls 


for treatment if our pupils are to become 
intelligent and both conscious and conscien- 
tious participants in the work of ameliorating 
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and relieving the conditions of stress and 
strain felt in every country and by every level 
of citizenship. To arrange the ideas in ge- 
quence of time and causation is difficult but 
not impossible. To get books,, references and 
illustrative material will tax the resources 
of the most gifted teachers and text-book 
makers, In a small way several lines have 
been worked out by use of Encyclopaedias, 
files of magazines, pictures and so on. What 
Cornman and Gerson’s Topical Survey of the 
History of the United States has done for 
a few lines of important development in our 
national life will some day be done for other 
developmental phases, and the extraordinarily 
ditficult ‘‘European Backgrounds of Ameri- 
can History’’ will be laid away to be for- 
gotten. The background will be presented and 
valued as the true foreground, and will be 
presented for five or six chosen institutional 
forms, rather than as a panoramic view of 
the whole field at any one period. Such a 
comprehensive total view is the work for the 
mature student in college and university. At 
this time we are using the true University 
method in the elementary school, and the true 
elementary method in the University. Im- 
mersion in details of history would stick in 
the mind of.the child: the University stu- 
dent can not remember them in spite of most 
earnest effort. 

History in the elementary school, therefore, 
demands a method compounded of Saturation 
(or immersion), of Illustration, of Visitation, 
and of Organization. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MCGINNES BY SUPT. HARMAN. 


The late Supt. L. E. McGinnes was to have 
read a paper, opening the general topic ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of Superintendents in Education,’’ his 
special subject being ‘‘How to Secure Better 
Preparation of Teachers in the Fundamental 
Branches.’’? Instead of this, President Steele, 
called on Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazelton, who 
talked briefly and much as follows of his old 
friend and of his good work in the Schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

Supt. Harman expressed his regret that he 
had no time for preparation of what he was 
about to say, but felt that this department had 
lost one of its ablest members who deserved 
a far more fitting tribute to his worth and 
memory than he would be able to give without 
time for thought as to what he might have 
to say. He spoke much as follows: : 

The first outstanding characteristic of Supt. 
McGinnes’ life, as I knew him, was his splen- 
did manhood, I have known him intimately 
for many years, and been often in company 
with him under different circumstances, but 
never have I known him to say or do any- 
thing unbecoming the Christian gentleman that 
we all knew him to be. He enjoyed the com- 
panionship of his friends and the humorous 
side of life, but he had no relish for the vulgar 
story, nor incidents of the seamy side of 
life. His was a noble soul that loved the 
things that make for purity and goodness. 
I do not know the circumstances of his sick- 
ness and death, but of one thing I am sure, 
if he knew that his life’s work was drawing 
to a close, the thought that he had endeavored 
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to live pure and clean comforted him in the 
last trying hours of life. 

His second prominent characteristic was 
his devotion to the boys and girls, not alone 
those of Steelton, but all boys and girls. All 
his decisions in matters affecting the schools 
were made only upon what was best for the 
greatest number of children. This considera- 
tion for the child was the guiding and com- 
manding thought also in the splendid work 
that he did in city and county institutes in 
this and other states. It was our good fortune 
to have him with us in. Hazelton. In all his 
addresses there, his pleas were for the chil- 
dren—in courses of study, methods, discipline— 
all decisions must be made with the child in 
view. The individual also must be considered— 
the backward, the brilliant—the wayward, the 
obedient—the frail, the vigorous—for each and 
all his great heart beat in sympathy and no 
teacher worthy the name could resist his ap- 
peal for a square deal for each. His loyalty 
to his work in general and his devotion to 
children will bear a rich fruitage in ever- 
widening circles as boys and girls influenced 
directly by his personal guidance and indi- 
rectly by teachers who have been trained and 
inspired by him. 

But Supt. McGinnes did not rely upon his 
native ability as an instructor and superin- 
tendent, nor yet upon his earlier preparation 
for his life work. His time and energy and 
talents were all laid upon the altar. He well 
understood that if his schools were to reach 
and maintain the high standard of efficiency 
that he had set for them, he must be ac- 
quainted: with basic principles of methods and 
administration and with what the best schools 
of the nation were doing. This was the im- 
pelling motive that led him to attend education. 
al conferences, visit and study other school 
systems, and to pursue systematic courses in 
the leading university of the Commonwealth. 
These and similar professional activities are 
what made the Steelton schools rank among 
the best and gave him the well deserved repu- 
tation of being an intelligent, progressive and 
highly successful school executive. 

I spoke a moment ago of his loyalty and 
devotion to children and to his work among 
and for them. This same noble quality of 
soul characterized him in all his relations and 
activities of life. Those sf us who were 
so fortunate as to be classed among his in- 
timate friends know how trustworthy his 
friendship was and what a kindly disposition 
he manifested towards all of his colleagues. 
I have no recollection of having ever heard 
him speak disparagingly of any one. 

His record of service in and for the church 
of his choice is another evidence of this same 
spirit of loyalty to a conviction. I am sure 
that the testimony of his pastor and his col- 
leagues in the vestry, would confirm our judg- 
ment of his faithfulness in sacred things. 

I cannot close this imperfect tribute to the 
memory of our departed co-worker and brother 
without adding a word of sympathy for the 
dear ones of his home who have, throughout all 
the years of their beautiful family life, re- 
joiced in the love and devotion of husband 
and father, and I know that you join me in 





the prayer that they may be comforted in 
this hour of sorrow, by the promises of the 
Holy Book that their dear one so loved and 
cherished. 


Supt. H. B. Work, of Lancaster, then read 
@ paper upon an 
IMPROVED NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


At the very outset of this discussion, per- 
mit me to state that I have little to say in 
the way of censure of the work of the Normal 
schools of the state. No portion of our 
shool system is wholly free from defects; no 
part of it has reached such a point in its 
own progress that it can afford to denounce 
any other part. Such discussion as I here 
offer is not intended as criticism, but as sug- 
‘gestion. 

The normal school is a recent development 
in education. Its necessity has scarcely been 
adequatly understood by the public. In this 
state, it has been almost wholly a private in- 
stitution. Its development has been such that 
while there may be much for the normal schools 
to do before they can send out a product that 
will satisfy us all, it ought to be a matter of 
gratification that they have been able under- 
these conditions to do as well as they have. 
done. Let us not undervalue their past con-- 
tribution to the educational progress of the 
state. 

At the present time, the greatest hindrance 
to the progress of the normal school work is 
the lack of adequate financial support. We 
may advise and suggest to those in charge 
to do this and to do that to improve the pro- 
duct, but until the normal schools have funds 
sufficient to carry on their present projects, 
it is not to be expected that they can carry 
out new plans involving new expenditures, no 
matter how earnestly they may be desired by 
us, nor how eagerly the normal school admin- 
istrative bodies may be to undertake them. 
Increased financial support is needed for equip- 
ment, but it is particularly needed for in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers and instruc- 
tors. The normal schools are feeling the 
stringency of high costs perhaps more than the 
public schools. 

The difficulty of getting together and hold- 
ing a strong faculty is very noticeable. The 
salaries paid will not induce strong teachers 
to devote their lives to such arduous, though 
important, work. An examination of the fac- 
ulty list of any of our normal schools will 
show a- number of men and women of well- 
recognized scholastic standing, but it will also 
show a much larger number of younger and 
comparatively unknown teachers, who are sim- 
ply ‘‘passing this way’’ on the road to some- 
thing else. The older men and women are 
usually those possesed of the missionary mo- 
tive, who have been connected for years with 
the institutions; oftimes, they are graduates 
of the institution, and so remain through af- 
fection for their Alma Mater. When these 
teachers pass out, as will eventually occur, 
unless salaries can be forthcoming large 
enough to draw and hold strong teachers in 
their places, the quality of the product must 
surely deteriorate. 

Strong teachers are an absolute necessity in 
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the normal school faculty. The normal school 
graduate, so far as preparation for teaching 
is concerned, is the resultant of two factors; 
(1) conscious direction of training school sup- 
ervisors, and (2) unconscious imitation of the 
classroom methods of the teachers. 

As to the course of study: First, it should 
be adapted to the clientage to be served by 
the normal school, and this suggests a differ- 
entiation of courses. The teacher who ex- 
pects to confine her teaching activities to low- 
er grade work needs a somewhat different 
preparation from the one who expects to deal 
with more advanced pupils. I recognize the 
difficulty that will arise here in determining 
which students will become teachers in the 
lower grades, and which in the upper grades. 
Nevertheless, the kind and quality of work 
to be done is different, and the preparation 
should be different. The re-organization of 
our schools upon the six-six plan, or the six- 
three-three plan, is advocated upon the basis 
of the physical and psychological changes 
taking place in the life of the pupil. Teach- 
ing should, and eventually must, be adapted 
to these changes in the development of the 
ehild. The method of approach to a subject, 
‘the emphasis placed upon it, the factors in 
it that are to be stressed, these assume a 
new aspect in the adolescent period, and the 
teacher should be prepared for the work from 
this new point of view. 

I am personally confronted a good many 
times with the question of selecting teachers 
for high school positions. I presume other 
school superintendents have the same problem. 
We are not satisfied to appoint the normal 
school graduate because his course has not 
been as broad as that of the college man, 
and we hesitate to appoint the untried college 
graduate, because of his lack of pedagogical 
study and training. In this dilema, we usually 
select the college man, and undertake to guide 
him in his work ourselves. But the method is 
not satisfactory. We must wait for him to 
learn how to do his work. Sometimes, the 
price which his pupils pay for his training 
is entirely too great. 

Ought not the normal schools, which are 
organized and supported for the purpose of fur- 
nishing teachers for the schools of the state, 
to furnish properly trained teachers for all 
grades of schools? Is it any less important 
to furnish properly trained teachers for the 
high schools than for the elementary schools? 
Are there not sufficient high school positions 
to be filled to justify this extension of the 
normal school courses to include the prepara- 
tion of teachers for any and all grades of 
high schools? 

I believe this is one of the paramount ser- 
vices which the normal schools can render, 
but they cannot do it with the present courses 
of study. At least two years’ additional work 
should be required. These two years should be 
given to advanced professional work, and to a 
broader academic foundation. The aim should 
be, to make a thorough study of the sub- 
jects of the high school course professionally, 
while approximating the college standards of 
academic scholarship. 

If I may trust’ my own observation, the 
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best prepared teacher for the high school is 
the normal school graduate, who has contin- 
ued his work and who has secured a college 
degree in addition to his normal school certi- 
ficate. 

Another field in which the normal school 
courses seem to me to need boardening and 
strenghthening is in the field of the practical 
arts. There is an increasing need for teach- 
ers of Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial Subjects, ete. These are included, to 
some extent, in the present courses. But they 
are not extensive enough to equip teachers to 
take charge of a thoroughly organized school 
department in any of them. Not long since, 
in discussing his work with a normal school 
teacher, he deprecated the fact that his course 
in bookkeeping was limited to a single term 
of thirteen weeks. Manual training is given 
a double period twice per week. Home eco- 
nomics is on pretty much the same basis. 

These newer things mark the trend of pub- 
lic education today. They are the subjects 
about which, perhaps, least is known, both as 
to aim and method. Departments are being 
established in our schools, and must of neces- 
sity, be put in the hands largely qf untrained 
teachers, because trained teachers are not 
available. Why should not the normal schools, 
or some normal school, in the state make the 
training of instructors in these subjects its 
specialty? If some one school is willing to 
undertake to do this, let it be thoroughly 
equipped for the work, let the course be care- 
fully organized, tested out, subjected to re- 
search, steady and reorganized, until we shall 
have a school teaching with authority, and 
furnishing a supply of thoroughly trained 
teachers and leaders in its particular special 
art. 

While this is being done by some of the 
normal schools for manual training and house- 
hold economics, let some other normal school 
scientifically equip a school of business prac- 
tice, not to make bookkeepers and Stenograph- 
ers essentially, but to prepare teachers of these 
subjects for the commercial departments of 
our high schools. How much longer must we 
continue to seek such teachers among the cas- 
ual graduates of the private business school, 
or appoint some one who is but meagerly pre- 
pared for the work, and wait until he ‘‘ex- 
periences” himself at the expense of the pro- 
gress and development of the classes which 
he first instructs? 

Perhaps the demand for teachers of such 
lines of work would not justify the installing 
of proper equipment for such courses in each 
of the normal schools of the state, but cen- 
ters for such instruction could be located at 
various points in the state that would be 
accessible to all who wished to specialize in 
those subjects. It would be better to have 
two or three such centers fully equipped with 
scientifically planned courses, than inadequate 
departments at each of the schools. 

There are two other subjects that to my 
mind should receive greater stress in the nor- 
mal schools than they do. They are the arts 
of music and drawing. These subjects are 
required to be taught in most of our graded 
schools, and it is expected that the grade 
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teacher shall give instruction in them. When 
I inquire of applicants for positions if they 
can teach music and drawing, and what pre- 
paration they have made for so doing, the 
usual answer is, ‘‘I have had the course at 
the normal school.’’ But I find when they 
are placed in the school room that they are 
weak. In a city school system, they will, of 
course, be under the direction of supervisors 
of these subjects, who can help them, but 
time is lost and ineffective work is done while 
this process is going on. I am of opinion 
that an intensive half year course of at least 
five hours per week, or more, if time can be 
found for it, should be given in each of these 
subjects, and required of all students before 
they may be graduated. I am speaking now 
from my experience in the city schools where 
there is supervision. How much more neces- 
sary is this training for those who will be- 
come teachers in the rural schools, or in the 
towns and boroughs where there is no super- 
vision? 

One further point suggests itself to me. It 
is, I know, a moot question. What should be 
the relative proportion of matter and of meth- 
od in the normal school course? I venture 
two suggestions. First, the normal school 
should require all students to thoroughly study 
the four following essential subjects: United 
States History, Geography, Arithmetic and 
English Grammar. The least course that should 
be given should be a half year’s intensive 


‘work. But that statement is a compromise 


with my own judgment. I really think the 
course in each should extend. through a whole 
year. The subject should be taught, and not 
a text-book. In history some of the volumes 
of Parkman, Fiske, Roosevelt and biographies 
in the Statesman Series should be required to 
be read by each student. Pupils should gain 
some familiarity with the larger works of 
Bancroft, Fiske, Schouler, Rhodes and McMas- 
ter. When we know the history of our na- 
tion, as we ought to know it, we shall not 
need any artificial stimulus to teach Ameri- 
canism. We shall be proud of America, and 
proud to be Americans, and it will be a mat- 
ter of patriotic pride for us to take of the 
things of our American idealism, and show 
them to the rising generation of pupils 
in our schools. But we cannot hope to 
instill that patriotic inspiration into our 
teachers by a devitalized ‘‘fourteen weeks’’ 
review course in a one volume American his- 
tory manual. We need a greater vision of our 
nation, and our national life, than can be 
had in that way. 

Practically the same things may be said 
of the studv of geography. It should be the 
subject, and not merely a text-book. It should 
be a study and not a review. It should in- 
clude phases of physical, mathematical (in- 
cluding some astronomy), and commercial geo- 
graphy. The aim should be to turn out a 
teacher who knows well the world on which 
and in which he lives. 

Arithmetic should be taught not as a dead 
dry matter of rules and computations. For 
teachers, let the approach to the processes of 
arithmetic be the business transactions of the 
neighborhood. Let Bank Discount come as the 





last thing in the study of banks. Insurance 
is a business matter, it is a question of Thrift. 
Customs duties should be taken up with the 
tariff. To prepare in this way to teach arith- 
metic likewisq requires time to gather the ma- 
terial and to assimilate it, particualrly if the 
student has had but slight business experience. 

I cannot speak particularly of the prepara- 
tion in English. My point of view must be 
obvious from what I have said of these other 
subjects. 

But why so much emphasis on subjects which 
pupils have studied for years in the grades? 
Because they do not know them, and, first of 
all, the teacher should know the thing to be 
taught. Grade school pupils are too immature 
and too little experienced in practical things 
to have mastered these things. To the pipil 
in the grades, they are tools to use in ac- 
quiring knowledge of other things, but to the 
grade teacher, they are the tools of the voca- 
tion. The use to be made of them is differ- 
ent, and the mastery of them by the teacher 
should be far greater than by the pupil. To 
be a strong teacher, one must have mastered 
his material from the point of view of the 
use to be made of it. 

Again, is it not possible that the so-called 
professional subjects are over-extended? For 
example, how much psychology does a teacher 
need to know? There are few fundamental 
processes that all should know and know well, 
but beyond these few, it is a question in 
my mind as to whether the teacher is bene- 
fited by further study. 

Is the history of education an essential sub- 
ject in the average teacher’s equipment? As 
usually taught, I should say no. All that part 
of it which precedes the Protestant Reforma- 
tion could be omitted, and what usually fol- 
lows from that period could be much simpli- 
fied. For the teacher, it would be far better 
to put the time on the development of the 
schools of the United States within the last 
fifty years. 

The history of education is a part of the 
history of man’s progress in civilization. It’s 
a part of philosophy. It requires wide learn- 
ing and maturity of judgment to comprehend 
it and more properly belongs in the advanced 
courses of colleges and universities, or in the 
graduate schools. 

Is the work in method overdone? Do pupils 
sometimes make the mistake of believing that 
if they know how to present a subject, they 
can get up the material to be presented at 
any time? I was informed once in a state 
board examination paper, that the class was 
being examined in the methods of teaching 
music, not in the facts or principles of musie. 

To me, it seems that matter and method 
should go hand in hand, that method is use- 
less without matter. The purpose of method 
is to prepare and present the matter given in’ 
instruction in such way that it may be ap- 
prehended most easily and fully by the learn- 
er. Hence, at the point where instruction 
takes place, method is a secondary step. 

It is but proper to say in closing that a re- 
vision of the course of study has been made 
by a committee of the Principals of the 
normal schools. The course proposed by them 
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includes many of the suggestions, which I have 
offered in this paper. It was ready for pres- 
entation and adoption, nearly a year ago, but 
Dr. Schaeffer’s death made it necessary to 
postpone action. I have no doubt that it will 
be brought up soon and adopted. The Prin- 
cipals of our normal schools, I believe, are 
as anxious to develop the courses of study 
in their schools as we Superintendents are to 
have them developed. What we need to help 
them to do is to secure the funds and equip- 
ment necessary to produce the types of teach- 
ers that we need. 

Supt. Ira B. Bush, of Erie, read the next 
paper upon ‘‘The After Training of Normal 
School Graduates and Other Teachers Without 
Expenience.’’ 

TRAINING OF INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 


The problem of self-improvement is common 
to all professions. The need may be more 
acute in that of the teaching profession be- 
cause of the great progress which ‘has been 
made in the public schools in very recent years 
and because of the demands which the com- 
munity is today making of its public schools. 
According to some authorities, not more than 
fifteen or twenty per cent of teachers enter- 
ing the profession have had as much as a nor- 
mal school training. No other profession can 
be entered with so little preparation. 

Teachers entering the profession may be 
classified as the untrained and those with the- 
oretical training only. It is the problem of the 
superintendents and supervisors to train the 
untrained and to complete in practice what has 
been gained in theory since complete training 
is impossible without practical experience. 
This is not peculiar of the teaching profession 
alone but it is equally true in any other pro- 
fession that the cycle of knowledge is not 
complete until the knowledge has been used. 

The teachers of any school system may be 
classified as, (1) the superior, (2) the con- 
servative, (3) those lacking in preparation and 
aptitude (a class consisting of those who are 
conscious of their condition and those who 
are unconscious), and (4) those who are in 
the early stages of service. 

It is not always wise to follow the old plan 
of hiring and firing but the better way is to 
stimulate those who are capable of receiving 
stimulation and to gradual'y eliminate from 
the system all those who refuse or who are 
incapable of responding to any of the stimuli 
applied. 

The question of time for improvement is one 
that is frequently raised. There is sufficient 
time for this work in case there is sufficient 
desire. The means which may be used for im- 
provement may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Written Objectives, such as (1) sugges- 
tions, lesson plans, outlines, standards (made 
by the superintendent or supervisor) ; (2) pam- 
phlets, journals, magazines, bulletins; (3) 5 pro- 
fessional books for study ’and reference} (4) 
seore cards for rating teachers and teaching; 
(5) standardized tests for measuring the class 
room product. 

2. Demonstration Lessons with Models Giv- 
en (1) by the superintendent using type 
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studies, plans, outlines; (2) by the supervisor 
or principal; (3) by the teacher needing the 
special aid, observed by the superintendent, 
supervisor or principal; (4) by expert or spe- 
cialist in methodology. 

3. Teachers’ Monthly Institutes. One half- 
day @ month devoted to lectures and discus- 
sions of general and special method, the evalu- 
ation of subject matter in the different subjects 
in the course, the determination of aims, a 
study of the application of tests and measure- 
ments, classification, grading and promotion of 
pupils are of value in stimulating and im- 
proving teachers in ‘any system. 

4. Summer Schools such as conducted by 
many of the first-class colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. Summer schools 
are perhaps one of the most successful agen- 
cies for teacher improvement. Most of the 
leading colleges and universities now conduct 
summer schools which offer subject matter, 
methods both general and special, which are 
of inestimable value to teachers. The increas- 
ing number enrolled each year at the leading 
summer schools would indicate that they are 
meeting a recognized need. In our own sys- 
tem last summer thirty-five teachers were in 
attendance at summer schools in nine of the 
leading colleges and universities in the United 
States. While this is less than one-tenth of the 
number of teachers teaching in the system, it 
is the leaven which is leavening the whole 
teaching body. 

5. University Extension and correspondence 
courses are now being offered by many of the 
leading schools of education throughout the 
country. These courses vie with the summer 
schools in popularity. In some sections they 
are even more popular because the teachers may 
pursue their courses while they are engaged 
in teaching and make immediate application 
in the class room of the knowledge gained. 
Another advantage is that the cost is very 
much less than that of the cost of summer 
schools. In our own school system we have 
458 enrollments in extension work with the 
University of Pittsburgh in the following 
courses: Primary Methods, Observation and 
Criticism of Teaching, the Use of Mental 
Tests and Measurements, Public School Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Art Appreciation. These extension 
courses have been conducted for the past four 
vears with increasing enrollments each year. 
To mv mind this is ‘at least some indication 
that the teachers are finding these courses 
helpful. 

Self Surveys. The use of score cards by 
principals and supervisors, as wel) as by the 
teachers themselves, is often found very help- 
ful when the results are discussed freely by 
all concerned. There are differences in teach- 
ers. These differences must be recognized and 
rewarded accordingly. There are some char- 
actristics in the personality of a teacher which 
ean be cultivated, at least to some degree, and 
which make for success. If these are pointed 
out to the teacher it may tend to act as a 
stimulus. A fairly practical score card is 
one which shows graphically the rating of the 
teacher. Below are given some points with 
a suggestive rating. 
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1. The Personal Euipment of the Teacher 
—25 points. Under this heading may be class- 
ed such characteristics as initiative, resource- 
fulness, adaptability, tact, sympathy, health, 
enthusiasm, professional preparation and 
growth, school, community and professional 
interest. 

2. School Management—25 points. System 
and order; care of light, heat and ventilation; 
cleanliness and neatness of class room; abili- 
ty to control; sense of justice. 

3. Technique of Teaching—25 points. De- 
finiteness and clearness of aim; skill in teach- 
ing how to study; skill and care in assign- 
ment; skill in questioning and presentation; 
attention to individual ideas. 

4. Results—25 points. Attention and re- 
sponse of the class; growth of pupils in know- 
ledge and mental power; growth of pupils in 
expressive ability; sustained interest and en- 
thusiasm; moral influence. 

The use of a score card such as suggested 
above or of a similar card along with the 
work of the class room, tested by the standard 
tests and measuring scales, affords a fairly 
accurate means of classifying the teachers in 
a teaching force. The teachers should under- 
stand, however, that when once rated their 
doom is not sealed but that they can receive a 
higher rating if they improve on the points in 
which their rating is low. Increase in salaries 
should be awarded on some such basis. I 


‘might add, however, that the first salary in- 


crease should be made to all teachers alike 
throughout the entire country until no teacher 
in any school in any system in any state in 
this United States shall receive less than 
$1,000 per year as a minimum salary. Start- 
ing with $1,000 as a basis, further increases 
should be added according to some such plan 
as outlined above, the superior teacher receiv- 
ing the greatest increase. 

Dr. George Gailey Chambers, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, made statement with 
reference to the Code of Ethics for Teachers 
to be presented to the Association on Thursday 
morning. 

OFFICERS FOR 1920. 


The chairman announced the following com- 
mittee to make a recommendation of officers 
for the ensuing year: Supt. Thomas S. March, 
Greensburg, Supt. H. 3. Work, Lancaster, and 
Supt. A. 8S. Martin, Norristown. 

Following a short meeting in an adjoining 
room, Supt. March made the following report: 
For President, Supt. Charles A. Wagner, Ches- 
ter; Vice President, Supt. H. E. Gress, Mones- 
sen; Secretary, Supt. Wm. C. Sampson, Co- 
lumbia; Educational Council, Supt. Landis 
Tanger, Homestead; Executive Committee, 
Supts. 8. E. Downes, Ardmore, Geo. E. Zer- 
foss, Clearfield and F. C. Steltz, Braddock, 

On motion, the report of the committee was 
accepted, and the officers duly elected.. 

Supt. Wagner thanked the Department for 
this expression of confidence, and gave as- 
surance of his disposition to do everything 
possible to make the Department effective 
for better educational facilities and service. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 





HE third annual session of the Library 
Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association was held at the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, at 9 o’clock, Wednes- 
day, December 31st. Miss Blanche A. Swope, 
Librarian of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman, presided. Miss Lois A. Reed, of 
Bryn Mawr College, was Secretary of the 
meeting. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

The opening paper, “The Fynction of a 
Public Library in a Democracy,” was read by 
Mr. John H. Leete, Director of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh. 


FUNCTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY IN DEMOCRACY. 


The public library is fundamentally and log- 
ically a democratic institution. Established by 
municipal or state law and maintained by pub- 
lic funds it offers to all equal privileges under 
as few restrictive qualifications and require- 
ments as are consistent with efficient service. 
The inscription found upon so many library 
buildings, “ Free to all the people,” expresses 
concisely and literally the purpose and justifi- 
cation of the library’s existence. 

But even an institution conceived and estab- 
lished in such a democratic atmosphere may 
fail to realize its full value as a servant of the 
democracy which created it. Moreover, condi- 
tions change rapidly—just how rapidly we of 
today are well qualified to judge. It is there- 
fore not only proper but absolutely necessary 
that the public library of today should ask it- 
self whether it is in harmony with the condi- 
tions of today and to examine searchingly and 
honestly whether it is returning full value and 
its highest service»to the community which 
maintains it. Nothing less than that high 
standard will fulfill the obligation to democ- 
racy, or satisfy the conscience of the public 
library. 

There is no occasion to speak of one func- 
tion of the library. We, all of us, know its 
value as a recreational agency in the com- 
munity. Indeed, the public too often regards 
this as the sole purpose of the library's exist- 
ence. Too many think of it as a place where 
one may borrow without expense the transient 
novel that he does not consider worth buying 
for himself. Yet that statement is hardly fair 
to the public library, cosmopolitan and charit- 
able as it must be to satisfy the widely vary- 
ing tastes of its community. For we know 
that even a public library exercises some dis- 
crimination in the choice of its books, and it 
does try, by hook and by crook, to interest 
readers in things worth reading. Indeed, that 
is one of its ways of serving the community. 
That effort is not always successful, however. 
You recall the old story of the elderly maiden 
of unsatisfied romantic temperament who re- 
turned to a city library a novel by Laura Jean 
Libbey with the remark that she would like 
another book “just as good.” The assistant, 
with an eye to literary uplift, asked if she 
had read the “ Kentucky Cardinal.” “I’m not 
fond of theological reading,” was the reply. 
“But this cardinal was a bird,” said the per- 
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sistent assistant. “ That doesn’t commend him 
to me,” was the reply as she carefully selected 
another volume by her favorite author. 

That incident didn’t happen in Pittsburgh, 
for, through some unaccountable oversight, no 
alcove in our library has been dedicated to 
Miss Libbey. I wish that I might say that on 
our shelves there are no books of similar flab- 
biness; but I suppose that the library, like the 
apothecary, must provide “pink pills for pale 
people.” However, it is a comfort to remem- 
ber that the same twenty-six letters of the al- 
phabet, so silly, simple, and meaningless by 
themselves, which compounded by an anaemic 
and melancholic sentimentalist give us a prod- 
uct which almost makes us regret the inven- 
tion of the art of printing—these same twenty- 
six simple letters in the hands of a master can 
produce a “Mill on the Floss,” a “ Vanity 
Fair,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” a “Les Miser- 
ables.” The library possibly has no occasion 
to emphasize its function as a recreational 
agency, but it certainly does not need to apol- 
ogize for it. In this day of hurry and bustle, 
in this day of work and struggle, surely, the 
diverting pleasure and the inspiration of a 
good book is of some value. Moreover, even 
through the despised door of fiction one may 
steal a glimpse of travel and of history, of 
philosophy, and even of religion, which may 
attract us into more instructive fields. 

And there are some books which scarcely 
deserve the contumely which is heaped upon 
the much abused fiction. What is there of 
value, today of all days, in art, in science, in 
philosophy, in religion, in history that has not 
found a place in the printed page. We have 
left far behind the day when the statesman 
and the philosopher depended upon the spoken 
word; when the poet’s audience was limited 
by the small circle his song could reach; when 
it was necessary to travel to the dark con- 
tinent to know it; when one had to visit the 
Panama Canal to understand its construction. 
Today the arctics and the tropics, the Occi- 
dent and the Orient, the city and the desert 
are brought to our very firesides. We may 
even visit other worlds with Newton and 
Herschel. Not only space, but the limitations 
of time also are annihilated. Through books 
we may live in the times of Caesar and 
Ptolemy, we may have the counsel of Con- 
fucius and Solomon, we may discover a new 
world with Columbus, we may fight by the 
side of Alexander and Napoleon. we may see 
the visions of the Crusaders and of Joan of 
Arc. We may know the men of all ages more 
intimately than even their contemporaries. 
Through books all the accomplishments and 
failures of many generations of men, all their 
hopes, and their fancies, their beliefs and their 
doubts, are available for our understanding 
and progress. Truly the library is a wonder- 
ful treasure-house of knowledge that has in 
it many possibilities for personal culture and 
abundant opportunities for practical service 
Under date of December 5th of this year Mrs. 
Rinehart writes: “I am constantly amazed by 
the efficiency of the Reference Department, on 
which I have made frequent demands, and 
which has never failed to give me more than 
I have requested. I have taxed it sometimes, 
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but there seems to be no subject from Clothes 
to Cannibals, from Dogs to Dogmatism, from 
Zoology to Zymotic Diseases (which is the 
very last article. in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica), which the library cannot supply. It is a 
storehouse of frightful and incredible facts. 
It knows a tremendous amount, and quite fre- 
quently I take what it knows, twist it about a 
bit, and sell it as original material by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart.” 

Yes, all the materials for service, for big 
service, are available. But if this treasure, 
this raw material for service, is to be a potent 
factor in this practical world, if it is to be a 
useful agency in democracy, the library must 
be more than a storehouse of treasure, it must 
be a laboratory for instruction and research. 
It must not be a thing like one’s religion, only 
drawn upon on Sundays and holidays. It must 
not be a place to be visited only when there is 
no other place to go, or nothing else to do. 
It must go hand in hand with the interests of 
the community and the work of the com- 
munity. It must be a part of the day’s work 
and the day’s play of the individual members 
of the community. Its material must be or- 
ganized—and organized in such a way that 
the library becomes a useful and recognized 
complement to all the neighborhood interests, 
activities, and industries. 

The library must not stand alone, but must 
form intimate associations with other com- 
munity agencies and through them and with 
them find a definite work to do. 

The school is the social organ established 
by the state to direct the conservation and de- 
velopment of the most valuable of its re- 
sources, the youth of the nation. “To make 
democracy safe for the world,’ we have es- 
tablished at enormous public expense a system 
of free schools for both the betterment of the 
individual and the safeguarding of the state. 
In this work the library can be of vital assist- 
ance to the school by bringing the wealth of 
its material to enrich and broaden the formal 
courses of study. Interest and even enthusi- 
asm may be created in a tedious task, by 
bringing dry facts into relation with the forces 
and conditions affecting human life and activ- 
ity. Much has been done in this direction 
within the last score of years. I remember 
full well the absurdities of the old style 
courses in geography with which the earlier 
generation was afflicted. Hours were spent in 
learning to bound the states of the Union, 
but of the essential facts in the physical life 
of those states, of their climate, their soil, 
their products, their manufactures, the charac- 
ter of their population, their railroad facilities 
and waterways, we learned nothing. Idaho 
was to us a green area on a perfectly flat sur- 
face surrounded by other areas of different 
colors. Moreover, we came to have a real 
distrust of the accuracy of that text from the 
fact that we knew that our own state of Mich- 
igan was not really pink as was represented, 
but had a coat of many colors in which the 
greens, or reds, or browns predominated with 
the changing seasons of the year. 

And i in history; that wonderful study of the 
origin and development of the individual and 
the race, of their work and their play, their 
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ambitions and their appetites, their arts and 
their literature, their crafts and their inven- 
tions, their commerce and their laws, their 
philosophy and their religion, and incidentally, 
but only incidentally, their battles and their 
wars. History, captivating, romantic, and red- 
blooded, so full of adventure and inspiring 
achievement, was reduced to the dry husks of 
dates of wars and battles, arbitrary and often 
partisan statements of their causes and ef- 
sa and the empty names of rulers and gen- 
erals. 

And the study (?) of the English language! 
That wonderful vehicle for revealing thought, 
or for concealing it—with its infinite varia- 
tions in style, now striking with the sledge- 
hammer blows of a Macaulay, now caressing 
with the delicate touch of a Keats, or of a 
Wordsworth; with its thousands of sparkling 
jewels of prose and of verse. Even English 
may be and often is a dull thing of parsing 
and of diagrams, and of them only. 

And so I might take up in detail the other 
subjects of our formal courses of study, but 
you already see the point I am trying to make. 
The library has something to contribute to 
the formal courses of study in our schools— 
something vitalizing, something inspiring, 
something broadening for teacher and pupil 
alike. A single text-book is a genuine source 
of danger in the classroom. “ One-book” edu- 
cation is apt to mean narrowness, shallow- 
ness, pedantry, partisanship, lack of interest, 
and an entirely unwarranted satisfaction in 
the completeness of the pupils’ education. 
“One-book” education means that useless 
thing, a finished education. Let us substitute 
for one book, many books and so obtain the 
perspective which makes mere facts valuable. 
Let us bring the library to the school through 
many books, by reading and story hours, and 
even by admitting under proper precautions 
that dangerous person, the local librarian. 
Let us bring the school to the library by indi- 
viduals and by classes. 

But the school is expected to teach other 
things than arithmetic, spelling, English and 
geography. We have had too recently a disas- 
trous example of the futility, nay, the danger, 
of expecting mere formal learning to guaran- 
tee that social justice and righteousness which 
must prevail if democracy is to live. And how 
may patriotism and courage and loyalty be 
taught better than by the lives and deeds of 
the heroes of all ages! I have seen ideals of 
good sportsmanship established firmly and 
permanently in the mind of a twelve year old 
boy by stories of minor heroes in the athletic 
world. And the other virtues of character! 
What a wealth of material is contained in the 
library’s world of books! And this outlook 
upon the future, his future, his vision of the 
part he is to play in the great drama of life— 
a thing the boy can’t bring himself to put into 
cold words—but about which he wonders and 


Aireams. What for him can take the place of 


inspiring biography or the more directly prac- 
tical book on the vocational fields. Yes, the 
library has much to contribute to the round- 
ing out and humanizing and practicalizing and 
idealizing of ‘school life. President Harper 
was right when he said, “In the really modern 





(educational) institutions, the central building 
is the library. 

The great contribution of the public library 
to the life of democracy, however, is made 
after the pupil has finished his formal school- 
ing. Indeed, without underestimating the 
value of the library as a complement to the 
school, I believe it may fairly be said that 
the greatest benefit obtained from bringing the 
school to the library and the library to the 
school is found in the impetus it gives the 
graduate of the school to use the library. 
Just a few days ago a man prominent in the 
work of the Catholic War Reconstruction 
Board said to me, “I don’t think much of the 
education of a boy who doesn’t graduate from 
the school- into the library,” and of course, I 
agreed with him. You may conclude that I 
have lost my sense of perspective. Objects 
near our particular point of vision do loom 
large. We should hesitate to agree that “the 
greatest calamity suffered by the world in the 
last century was the invention of the safety 
razor.” But the man who said it believed it— 
he was a barber. So you may think that I 
am magnifying the value of the library to the 
community; but is that the fact? 

Records show that the average American 
boy goes to school, or more accurately speak- 
ing, is sent to school, for a period of less than 
six years. It is true that the state provides 
the opportunities of free education for a much 
longer period, but the average boy either can- 
not or will not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered. It may be his lack of apti- 
tude for study; it may be just the restlessness 
that comes with the growing pains of youth; 
it may be the sheer force of circumstances; it 
may be the positive command of duty that 
draws or drives him from the school-house. 
It is not my province to advance any theory 
of the cause of this unfortunate situation or 
to propose any remedy to cure it. I shall not 
even consume your time with lamentations, 
but shall simply state the fact. The door of 
the school-house closes to the great majority 
of the children of our democracy at the end 
of six brief years. 

We have learned, it is true, to concentrate 
a good deal of information and some training 
in the period allotted to us. It is not all that 
might be given, even in the best schools, be- 
cause of imperfections of teachers and meth- 
ods. We do not do all that might be done for 
any particular individual, because in the school 
we must teach not individuals but classes. 
But let us suppose that we have that millen- 
nial combination, a model school and a model 
group of students—what subjects can be cov- 
ered under ideal conditions in those short six 
years? Arithmetic, spelling, some English 
grammar, a little geography and less history, 
and possibly a delicate smattering of another 
subject or two which for the time being con- 
stitutes the accepted cure-all for ignorance or 
the approved recipe for culture. With that 
modicum of learning this boy of ours goes 
from the school-house back to the farm, to 
the mill, to the factory, to the shop, to the 
thousands of occupations in our widely diversi- 
fied civilization in which unskilled labor finds 
its humble place. He becomes one of the 
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thousand men of the dinner pail that we pass 
on the streets of our large cities. The ques- 
tion that comes to the minds of all socially 
minded men and women is this: Is this short 
school training sufficient for the boy’s needs? 
Is it sufficient for his needs as a wage earner? 
Will it make him a happy, contented, and use- 
ful man? Is this school training of itself suf- 


ficient to meet his needs as a citizen? Does it | 


meet the requirements of democracy? ? 
There can be but one answer to that ques- 
tion, and that answer is No. Economically, 
with that amount of training and that only, the 
boy is doomed as a wage earner to routine 
tasks that can only bring happiness and con- 
tentment with the deadening of his ambition. 
With that amount of training alone and with- 
out the incentive to carry on his mental de- 
velopment in some direction and by some 
means, the boy suffers an intellectual death. 
As a man, he becomes one of those disap- 
pointed, discontented individuals for whom 
happiness is impossible in this world or the 
next. As a citizen, he is apt to become one 
of the mob—unreasoning, destructive, the prey 
of the agitator and demagogue—who make 
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democracy a menace. No, the school cannot | 


finish its contract to make men and citizens in 
six short years of training; it can only start 
the job. To that training in the use of the 


tools of education must be added an incentive | 


to further study, an inspiration to learning. 
It is this incentive, this inspiration, which con- 
stitutes the greatest contribution of the public 
school to democracy. With it even the boy 
of limited school training may go far. With- 
out it, even the university graduate is in dan- 
ger of proving a failure. 

There are, of course, many factors that 
make for the development of the boy or the 
man after he has graduated from the public 
school or the university. Contact with men of 
brains; social activities; business associations 
and competition; the organized training of 
continuation schools, extension courses, and 
study clubs; and many other agencies combine 
to broaden his understanding and sharpen his 
intellect. In this program surely there is 
some place for the printed page—the printed 
page that played so important a part in the 
greatness of Lincoln, and Franklin, and Her- 
bert Spencer, and Stanley, and Faraday, and 
Edison, for all of whom the door of the 
school was never fairly open. 

“All information in print must be readily 
accessible to all the community” is the educa- 
tional slogan of the public library of today. 
It is this program which has given it the 
title of the “ Peoples’ University.” The 
teacher who classifies and evaluates education 
and educational institutions solely upon their 
entrance requirements may question the libra- 
ry’s right to be called a university since the 
only qualifications for admittance we demand 
are the ability to read, and a thirst for knowl- 
edge. It has no attendance regulations and no 
examinations. Nor can the library base its 
claim to the title “university” upon the pre- 
rogative of granting that “summum bonum” 
of higher education, the college degree. The 
library uses no hall-mark of learning. In- 


deed, its ambition is never to graduate a stu- 
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dent. We shall have to admit, also, that our 
courses are extremely irregular; they vary in 
length from a few hours to months, or even 
years of study. Nor have we a fixed program 
of studies; they are all electives, and we are 
sO unconventional as to offer instruction in 
any subject upon the application of a single 
student! Nor are we committed to any reli- 
gion or to any school of thought. Judged by 
these conventional standards, it is true that 
the library would have difficulty in gaining ac- 
ceptance as a bona fide universitv. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies in acad- 
emic standards the library has a real claim to 
the title of “ Peoples’ University.” It has for 
its faculty the master minds not only of today 
but of yesterday. True, the inspiration of 
their physical presence is lacking, but the 
structures into which they put their best 
thoughts and effort are still standing, the 
fabric into which was woven the real expres- 
sions of their inner lives and ideals remain. 
And who shall deny the inspiration of the 
masterpiece even though the master be gone. 
The many residents of our colleges who pass 
in a desultory way through the successive 
stages of culture denominated as Freshman, 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, whose degree 
of attainment is indicated solely by the color 
of the cap they wear and finally by the bach- 
elor’s. gown, may fail to find in the library 
their sole incentive to learning, the big stick 
of the Dean; but the genuine student will 
find there not only the raw materials of learn- 
ing but the inspiration as well. The library is 
one democratic institution for the best and 
most genuine education, self education. 

We shall have to admit, however, that the 
enrollment of students in the “ Peoples’ Uni- 
versity” has not been at all commensurate 
with the service it stands ready to offer. The 
public library always has been and always will 
be the resort of the bookish man—but bookish 
people do not constitute the majority of the 
community. We have a service to offer the 
non-bookish man—the man who has not 
learned the value of the printed page in solv- 
ing present-day problems—what are we doing 
for him? There is a great industry in our 
neighborhood. Have we the material on our 
shelves that will interest and benefit the am- 
bitious workmen in that plant? Not the ex- 
haustive treatise, but the readable elementary 
book which tells in a simple way the science 
and the facts of the job he is doing for his 
daily bread. Possibly we have that material— 
but does the workman know it? He will not 
know it through unattractive book lists on 
the library desk, which are free to the public 
but which the public do not take freely. 
Something must go to that man in his shop— 
something that will arouse his curiosity and 
stimulate his interest. It may be an attractive 
circular, it may be a photostadt copy of a 
page of a work, or of a machine, posted on 
the bulletin board—not the bulletin board of 
the library, but of the shop. The message of 
the definite service the library can render him 
must be delivered to him at his bench. And . 
when he comes to the library in response to 
that personal message, he must have placed in 
his hands the book that we have told him is 
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waiting for him. Any other service will re- 
sult in his first visit to the library becoming 
his last pilgrimage to that shrine. 

To render this particular service the libra- 
rian must know his community—not only the 
part that comes to the library, but the part 
that never comes—the whole community—its 
interests, its work, its play, its problems. That 
means that the library must be an active com- 
munity center, a place where the many civic 
and welfare activities gather, an organization 
which touches the many sided life of the com- 
munity. This cannot be accomplished by sim- 
ply wishing it—it can come only as the result 
of work—hard work—and that hard work can 
only be done effectively by a systematic plan 
and organization. It must be someone’s busi- 
ness, not every one’s ideal. Just how this may 
best be accomplished for a particular library 
depends upon the community, the organization, 
the problem. In Pittsburgh we have adopted 
the plan of a community work committee. 
It is the function of that committee to co- 
ordinate the work of the various library 
agencies, to keep all agencies informed of the 
methods found effective by any single worker 
or agency, to devise ways and means of solv- 
ing special problems as well as of systematiz- 
ing the community work in general. It is a 
clearing house of community methods and 
work that has proved very effective in our 
library. Let me mention just a few things it 
has done and is doing. Under its direction 
data have been collected concerning the many 
organizations of the city, and-as a result the 
library is an information center for all civic 
and welfare work. At frequent intervals rep- 
resentatives of these organizations present to 
a group of library workers the purpose and 
plan of their work. In every instance the 
library has found some means of serving these 
organizations, a service that in every case has 
been cordially welcomed. The library is also 
carrying on extensive community work of its 
own. Travel clubs, debating clubs, current 
events clubs have been formed by the library 
and many other outside clubs and societies 
use the library buildings. Stories are told 
and book talks are given not only in the 
library and at the schools, but in commercial 
plants, settlement houses and other charitable 
institutions. Effective Americanization work 
is being carried on—a campaign of instruction 
for the foreign born that is not confined to 
the four walls of the library, but carries its 
message of understanding and of instruction 
to the home by personal visits as well as by 
the printed page. Many are the expedients 
used by the library in its attempt to be of real 
service to all the varied interests of the com- 
munity. It has been possible to accomplish 
but a small part of the work that has opened 
up before us, but small as it has been, it has 
been sufficient to prove not only the value of 
community work in itself, but also its value in 
making the more conventional forms of library 
service effective. It has also proved of great 
value in establishing the library in the com- 
munity as a community necessity. 

The possibilities in the library seem almost 
limitless. Certainly they are far greater than 
we have yet realized. But you say, how can 





the library with its limited staff and still more 
limited funds undertake a work of such mag- 
nitude. If we had a larger staff, if we had a 
better trained staff, if we had more books, if 
we had many things which we would like to 
have and which we ought to have, what a 
work we could do! But all these things spell 
money. And those five letters do not occur 
often in the library vocabulary. That is true— 
no one knows it better than we do in Pitts- 
burgh. We do need more money for the big- 
ber job—but the surest way to get more money 
is to start the bigger job. 

These are but a few of the paths of service 
open to the public library. Of the need of 
that service, particularly in the unsettled and 
perplexing and critical conditions of today, 
there can be no question. The problems to 
be settled are economic, racial, political, voca- 
tional, educational, and in all these fields the 
library is pre-eminently qualified and equipped 
to render most valuable service to democracy. 
As a recreational agency, as an information 
center and as an educational institution it 
has not only an opportunity but an obligation 
to fulfill. 

You remember the incident of the dema- 
gogue in the French Revolution who said, 
“There go the people; let us hurry and over- 
take them—I am their leader.” Let us not be 
content with the kind of leadership that fol- 
lows—let us stand for the leadership that 
leads. 

The second paper on “ Work of the Package 
Library” by Miss Lulu Glaser, of the Pack- 
age Library, Bureau of Extension, University 
of Pittsburgh, was read by Miss Swope for 
Miss Glaser, who was unable to be present. 


WORK OF THE PACKAGE LIBRARY BUREAU. 


What is a package library? At least once a 
day we answer that query put’ to us by both 
students and professors. The term itself is 
easily explained by this apt definition quoted 
from the National Division of Educational 
Extension. “The ‘ package library’ is a sim- 
ple little device for bringing facts and opin- 
ions quickly to the person who wants to know.” 
But a club woman from Mercer or a senior 
student from Latrobe High School might reply 
in words such as these: “ A ‘ package library’ 
is the least expensive and most satisfactory 
aid to me in my literary and debate work.” 
Such a statement may seem a trifle overdrawn 
if you know little of extension work in uni- 
versities. But familiarity with all the various 
phases of extension will never fail to show 
you the vital need of outlying and small com- 
munities for this type of service. 

Since 1907, when the first Package Library 
Bureau was organized by the Extension Divi- 
sion at the University of Wisconsin, thirty-one 
universities have seen the feasibility of the 
plan. Fourteen of these universities conduct 
Package Library Bureaus of their own, while 
the others cooperate in various ways with the 
public library commissions. The Package 
Library Bureau of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, one of the fourteen, and organized just 
two years ago, answered a real need in the 
communities where literary and debating tal- 
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ents were lying dormant for the lack of proper 
library facilities. 

Perhaps the easiest way to make clear the 
mechanical side of the package library service 
is to trace a request for material from the 
time the letter arrives at our office until the 
library is returned. Midway High School, a 
very live and flourishing school without any 
library accommodations whatsoever, has a de- 
bating team. A letter has come from the prin- 
cipal, asking for material pro and con on the 
subject of “League of Nations.” QThe card 
catalogue shows that the League of Natigns 
number is simply 341L. As pamphlets and ar- 
ticles have come to the office they have been 
classified immediately according to Dewey and 
placed in the filing cases where libraries and 
pamphlets are filed together. If no library has 
been compiled on this subject, we shall find in 
a folder labelled 341L quite a few articles that 
have come from the government and national 
organizations. The Bureau receives much 
printed matter free from various organiza- 
tions and associations, and this is placed on 
reserve in folders, catalogued in the same way 
as the libraries. 

The Readers’ Guide is our next source, and 
here we find that many articles can be clipped 
from the magazines to which we have sub- 
scribed. Before the war, free subscriptions 
were given willingly to Package Library Bu- 
reaus, as the advertising was quite sufficient to 
repay the publishing houses. From the Public 
Affairs Information Service we learn where 
to obtain the best pamphlets on the subject, 
and the card catalogue and book reviews in 
the University library name books to be placed 
in our bibliography. From these sources we 
shape the brief and bibliography. Each article 
is clipped in a white manila folder 11% by 9 
inches, and these in turn are inclosed in a red 
cover. Each library contains the date due 
slip, pocket and charging card, and the list of 
articles typewritten and pasted on the outside 
of the red cover. 

When all is done we have twenty-six articles 
in our package library including clippings from 
the Nation, New Republic, New York Times, 
The Villager, pamphlets from the Interna- 
tional Conciliation, League of Nations maga- 
zine, government speeches by Borah, Poindex- 
ter, Knox, Wilson, Taft, Baker and Lodge, 
and a text of the covenant. In addition to 
this, the package contains our own address 
tag for return and a copy of the “ Conditions 
of Service.” Two of these conditions are 
most important and they give you the reason 
for some of the popularity of the Package 
Library Service as it function in the Exten- 
sion Division of a University. The loan period 
is the first main condition. Libraries are 
loaned for a period of two weeks and may be 
renewed for one week if the library is not in 
demand. Of equal importance is the second 
condition that borrowers must pay all postage. 
This is the only charge for the package library 
service. At the end of two weeks we see the 
package again at our office, with the postage 
we have used in sending it to Midway High 
School. 

Packages on debates seem to be the chief 
concern in High Schools, although articles for 
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essays and orations help materially in the lit- 
erary societies. Last year a teacher in a town 
of West Virginia needed live subjects for the 
orations in the annual literary contest. The 
subjects suggested were “ The American Mer- 
chant Marine” and “ Little Appreciated Facts 
of Anglo-American Relations.” We supplied 
most of the material, and through the splendid 
cooperation of that teacher, we received some 
rare and valuable articles on each subject. 
The daily paper of the town printed the ora- 
tions, and a copy of that issue came to us for 
our files. 

In the High School at Avonmore, the princi- 
pal wishes to conduct a short course concern- 
ing the European War. There are no books 
in the town to help either the teacher or stu- 
dents, so the Bureau will supply package libra- 
ries on different phases of the World War. 

One feature sometimes included in the work 
of the Package Library Bureau is the Play 
Service. High Schools, clubs, and churches 
may obtain plays for use at all sorts of occa- 
sions by conforming to the loan rules of the 
Bureau. The two most important conditions 
of this service must be followed explicitly. 
Parts are not to be copied from plays that are 
supplied for examination, and copies of plays 
selected are to be purchased directly from the 
publisher. 

In service such as this, we learn the true 
spirit of cooperation. Clubs and High Schools 
are quick to see the advantages of the Bureau, 
and their spoken appreciation and good-will 
help us to work a bit harder for them. Pro- 
fessors in the University are quite willing to 
give advice and information pertaining to their 
particular interests. A letter asking for help 
in preparing a paper on Community Music 
sends us to our Music Department to find the 
best information on that subject. The Dean 
in the School of Economics and a lawyer on 
the College faculty help us frame the brief 
for the County debate, Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion. The University library, too, is quite a 
boon to the Bureau. Often a request may be 
answered to better advantage by a book. If 
this book is not on reserve and is not likely to 
be used in the University for several weeks, it 
may be sent out as a part of a package library. 
All library aids in reference work have been 
made available to the Package Library Bureau, 
for without this cooperation, the work of the 
Bureal would be less satisfactory. In Pack- 
age Library work we have come to know as a 
certainty that no man is sufficient unto him- 
self, and the knowledge of our assistance re- 
pays us many times for-our physical and men- 
tal efforts in compiling a library. 

A nominating committee, consisting of Miss 
Rockwell, Miss Gendall and Miss Avery was 
appointed, and suggested Miss Effie L. Power, 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, as 
chairman for the coming year, and Miss Lois 
A. Reed, of the Bryn Mawr College Library, 
as secretary. These officers were duly elected. 

Miss Rockwell brought up the question as 
to what the Library Department could do to 
create a wider interest in its meetings among © 
school librarians and teachers. A lively dis- 
cussion followed and a motion was made and 
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seconded to have a publicity committee ap- 
pointed. The chair named Miss Ada F. Live- 
right, Librarian of the Pedagogical Library of 
the Board of Public Education of -Philadel- 
phia, as chairman with authority to appoint 
her own committee. 
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BY J. GEORGE BECHT. 


TRICKEN in the midst of active duty; 
while apparently in the full vigor of 
life; with promise and prospect bright for 
coming years of usefulness, George Morris 
Philips, Principal of the West Chester 
State Normal School, on the morning of 
March II, 1920, “passed to where beyond 
these voices there is peace.” In his death 
not only did the Normal School lose its 
cherished friend and leader, the community 
a valued citizen, but the Commonwealth 
lost one of her foremost and distinguished 
educators. 

Born in Chester County in 1851, descend- 
ant of sturdy Welsh stock, he spent his 
early years on a farm, where were drilled 
into his character those elements of indus- 
try and hard common sense which so sig- 
nally characterized his later life. Here in 
the district school he early showed the 
traits that marked him as a student through- 
out his whole career; for he was ever and 
always a learner. To his natural gifts he 
added the achievement that comes from 
travel and education. From the district 
school he passed to the local academy where 
he prepared for Lewisburg (now Bucknell) 
University. Graduating at twenty with 
high honors, he was immediately called to 
the professorship of mathematics in Monon- 
gahela College in western Pennsylvania. 
After serving in that institution two years, 
he came to the West Chester State Normal 
School as professor of mathematics. Five 
years later, his Alma Mater called him to 
the Chair of Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy under the presidency 
of Dr. David Jayne Hill, sometime Minister 
to Holland and later Ambassador to Ger- 
many. In this position he remained until 
1881, when he became Principal of the 
West Chester State Normal School, where 
for thirty-nine years he wrought with a 
record of success unparallelel in the educa- 
tional history of the State and perhaps of 
the Nation. 

Laying the broad foundation of the Nor- 
mal School, rearing its superstructure and 
embodying in it the spirit of a singularly 
strong and virile personality, was a com- 
manding achievement. That in itself re- 
vealed constructive genius of a high order; 











but Doctor Philips’s work exerted even a 
profounder influence on the educational 
activities of the State and the Nation. 

He was actively identified with the work 
of the National Educational Association 
and as a member of the Educational Coun- 
cil did much to shape the policies of that 
organization. As an institute lecturer he 
was called to service in many states of the 
Union where he was greatly appreciated 
because of his pleasing personality and 
helpful instruction. 

In 1907 he was appointed a member of 
the Commission to revise and codify the 
school laws of the State. It does not de- 
tract from the work of the other singularly 
able men who comprised that Commission 
to say that to him perhaps more than to 
any other is due the credit of having 
framed the Pennsylvania School Code and 
for the final enactment of that measure 
which opened up a new era in the educa- 
tional history of the State. 

Every section of the School Code bears 
the impress of his broad and comprehensive 
mind. Throughout, his aim was to secure a 
closely co-ordinated system which should 
give every child in the Commonwealth the 
elements of an English education and to 
offer for all who desired it a four years’ 
high school course. 

Among the outstanding projects em- 
bodied in that law, Doctor Philips was 
wholly responsible for the section which 
provides for a Permanent State School 
Fund. Prior to the enactment of the Code, 
Pennsylvania was one of the few States 
in the Union without such a fund. With 
rare wisdom and foresight, he wrote into 
that measure a chapter providing that the 
receipts and proceeds derived from forest 
reservations, water powers and water 
rights; from escheated estates in the Com- 
monwealth; and all other property and 
money accruing in any way by Act of As- 
sembly, devise, gift or otherwise, should 
constitute a Permanent State School Fund, 
the income of which only might be ex- 
pended. His special interest lay in the 
use of the income for the purpose of equal- 
izing the educational advantages of the 
different parts of the Commonwealth, thus 
giving aid to the poor and sparsely settled 
regions of the State. 

Through his wise foresight, provision 
was made for the purchase of the State 
Normal Schools which were largely con- 
trolled by private corporations. Asa result 
of this measure, twelve schools aggre- 
gating a value of six and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars came into the possession 
of the State for the purchase price of three 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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Other sections which were largely 
shaped by him relate to the extension of 
libraries and to throwing safeguards around 
the financial affairs of the district. As a 
member of the State Board of Education 
and as its first Secretary, he laid the plans 
and put into effect that section of the Code 
providing for the approval of plans and the 
supervision of the construction of school 
buildings throughout the State. Because 
of his wide information and his familiarity 
with financial problems, his advice as a 
member of the State Board of Education 
was invariably accepted. In every forward 
educational movement in the State, he was 
a conspicuous leader. In the legislative 
campaign for the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund and the Increase Salary Law his 
counsel was invaluable. 

Doctor Philips was active in many re- 
sponsible positions apart from his regular 
work. He was President of the Historical 
Society of Chester County; Director of the 
National Bank of Chester County; a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the Ches- 
ter County Hospital and an officer in the 
First Baptist Church of West Chester of 
which he was a long and active member; 
he was also a trustee of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. 

It is a notable tribute to his worth, as 
well as an interesting commentary, that he 
received many tempting offers in other 
fields of work which he declined; among 
these were the Presidency of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, the State Superintendency of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Presidency of Girard 
College and the presidency of a large and 
flourishing financial institution in this coun- 
try. 

During the period of his teaching career 
and while Principal of the School, he found 
time to write books and deliver lectures, 
besides identifying himself with the civic 
and business interests of his community. 
As an author his name appears on the title 
page of a notable list of text-books. His 
work on civil government is widely used 
throughout the State and Nation. His 
text-books on astronomy and natural phil- 
osophy, written in collaboration with Presi- 
dent Sharpless of Haverford College, re- 
veal his exact and accurate scholarship and 
show the practical application of the work 
of the teacher. The series of arithmetics, 


of which he was co-author with Professor 
Anderson, has gone through many editions 
and has had a nation-wide circulation. 
Doctor Philips was a master in the art 
of using wisely the margins of his time. 
These “‘ wise man’s counters” he employed 
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to the full. In odd moments snatched here 
and there from the main current and pur- 
pose of life, he accomplished more than 
many men acomplish in their usual life- 
time projects. While he had a marvelous 
memory for detail, he never lost sight of 
the larger aspects of the problem on which 
his mind was working. He summoned de- 
tail to illuminate great principles. “ Tire- 
less energy” is an expression often applied 
to men who work persistently toward the 
accomplishment of an object. Few men 
have that quality in so high degree as Doc- 
tor Philips. He was the very incarnation 
of the spirit of industry and energy. Once 
having set himself to a task, there was no 
looking back. The logic of circumstances 
might compel him to retrace his steps but, 
if so, he walked backwards looking for- 
ward, and in the end his persistent energy 
achieved his original purpose. 

Doctor Philips never sought honor or 
perferment. The many honors that came 
to him were the by-products—the fair re- 
ward—of his untiring energy and service- 
ableness. He was one of those rare men 
who did many things and did them well. 
There is gratitude in our hearts for what 
he did; there is a deeper gratitude for what 
he was! Thousands of men and women 
will hold his memory in grateful remem- 
brance and his monument will be the char- 
acter he wrought in the thousands who 
came within the range of his compelling 
personality. In his life purposes and ex- 
periences he exemplied 
“One who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


— 
ci 





A short time before his sudden death we 
met Dr. Philips, and but a few days before 
this sad event, talked with him over the 
phone. His voice was cheery and his quick 
mind alert as ever—no thought of the end 
so near. “In the midst of life we are in 
death ””—all of us! Dr. George W. Foun- 
ders and Prof. John L. Shroy, both promi- 
nent in the schools of Philadelphia, and 
actively interested in preparations for the 
great meeting of the State Association re- 
cently held in that city, and Supt. F. C. 
Steltz, of the schools of Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, who was chairman of the 
Committee on Necrology, have also passed 
away within a few weeks. 








